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THE FATHER OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


OME months since a gentleman in the | And yet our system is in no proper sense a 
\) constitutional convent.on, in discussing | borrowed one. Its growth among us is his- 
a question relating to education, referred to | toric. Penn’s frame of government, written 
Thaddeus Stevens as the father of our com-| in England and dated April 25, 1682, con- 
mon school system. It was questioned by | tains the following: ‘‘ The Governor and 
others whether Mr. Stevens deserved this | Provincial Council shall erect and order all 
honor. Immediately thereafter a large num- | public schools, and reward the authors of 
ber of newspapers throughout the state took | useful sciences and laudable inventions in 
up the matter and discussed it pro and con, | said provinces.’’ It is easy to see that this 
in almost all cases showing entire ignorance | provision was the foundation of the articles 
of the facts connected with the movement | concerning education in the Constitutions of 
which resulted, in April, 1834, in securing | 1776, 1790, and 1838; and though its au 
the adoption of a law establishing acommon | thor may not have contemplated the estab- 
school system in this state. Zhe American | lishment of a system of schools open to all, 
of Media, Delaware county, was one of the | free and impartial, yet it isa fact that quite 
few papers that were careful to understand | early in the history of the state there were 
what they were talking about. It happened ! far-seeing men who did. Confining our- 


that Dr. George Smith, an eminent citizen | selves on this occasion to the years immedi- 


of that county, had much to do asamember | ately preceding that in which the school- 
of the Legislature, in establishing and im- law was passed, there were many events 
proving the common school law,‘and is well | which seemed to herald the passage of such 
acquainted with all the facts in the case, and | a law. Petitions were frequently sent to the 
The American had the good sense to apply | Legislature asking for the passage of a law 
to him for a history of the matter. We give | establishing free schools. Reports were pre- 
below the statement furnished by Dr. Smith. | pared by the chairman of the educational 
We desire, however, in this connection to | committees of the two houses to the same 
add a few facts concerning the origin of our | effect. Public meetings were held in vari- 
common schools, not contained in Dr. | ous parts of the state and passed resolutions 
Smith’s narrative. in favor of such an enactment, and a num- 

The adoption of the common school sys- | ber of newspapers supported them in the 
tem was not the result of a sudden inspira-| ground taken. In 1818, a public school sys- 
tion or of any one man’s thinking. The idea | tem went into operation in the city of Phil- 
of such a system is, of course, not indigenous | adelphia and at once became popular with 
to Pennsylvania ; it had its origin elsewhere. 'the people A society organized by lead- 
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ing citizens, mostly Philadelphians, for the 
purpose of promoting the establishment of 
public schools, held frequent meetings, car- 
ried on an active correspondence and dis- 
tributed documents. It is said that it was 
members of this society who prompted the 


passages concerning education, contained in | 


the messages of Gov. Wolf. These facts and 
others of like character go to show that light 
on the subject of free schools was dawning 
during many years prior to the passage of 
the first common school law in 1834, and 
that those who acted most conspicuously at 
that time were the exponents of a public 
sentiment which others had assisted in cre- 
ating. ' 

It should also be added to the article in Zhe 
American, that at the time of the passage of 
the law of 1836, Joseph Ritner, a staunch 
and true friend of education, was in the 
gubernatorial chair, and that Thomas H. 
Burrowes was the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth and ex-officio Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. Mr. Burrowes gave material 
aid to Dr. Smith in drawing up the law, and 
it was he who organized and put the system 
into operation, both in the office and in the 
field. No school officer since that time has 
had to perform a task so difficult and to none 
are the friends of education more deeply in- 
debted. There were other men, too, who 
took a prominent part in the work of estab- 
lishing our common school system whose 
names must be omitted here. 

We have by us some valuable documents 
concerning the passage of our public school 
law that we expect soon to publish; among 
them extracts from the private journal kept 
by Hon. Samuel Breck, while the subject 
was before the Legislature. We now pre- 
sent Dr. Smith’s article as published by Zhe 
American: 

Governor Wolf is undoubtedly entitled to the 
credit of having recommended, in more than one of 
his messages, the establishment of a general system 
of education by common schools, but it was not until 
the session of 1833-4, that any effective legislation 
was had on the subject. Early in the session of that 
year, at the instance of Senator Samuel Breck, a joint 
committee was appointed “ for the purpose of digest- 
ing a general system of education for this Common- 
wealth,” To this committee was referred “ all reports 
together with the unfinished business of last session 
on the subject,” and also that part of the Governor’s 
message that related to a general system of education. 
This joint committee, through their chairman, Mr. 
Breck, corresponded with the Governors of the sev- 
eral states in which a public school system had been 
established, and with others, from whom replies were 
received, giving much valuable information, The re- 
sult was an able report from Mr. Breck, and also the 
bill of 1834, which first passed the House of Repre- 


! sentatives. There was no very serious opposition to 
its passage in either House, and it was not until the 
| time came for enforcing its provisions throughout the 
Commonwealth that the strong opposition to it was 
fully developed. The unnecessary machinery which 
this first school law contained, and the difficulty of 
understanding some of its provisions, served to in- 
| crease the opposition. The consequence was, that at 
| the session of 1834-5, the legislature was flooded with 
petitions asking for the unconditional repeal of the 
law. Under these circumstances the true friends of a 
public school system made a strong effort to modify 
the law of the previous year by means of asupplement, 
and thereby make it more acceptable to the people of 
the state at large, but it soon became apparent that 
there was a majority in favor of its absolute repeal. 
This feeling was strongest in the Senate, when the 
supplement proposed by the friends of the law, by 
pretended amendments, offered and carried by its 
opponents, made the bill a substantial return to the 
old pauper system, which the school law was intend- 
ed to supply. This was so manifestly true, that the 
title of the bill was changed to “ An act to make pro- 
vision for the education of the poor gratis and to re- 
peal the act of the First day of April, 1834, entitled 
‘an Act to establish a general system of education 
by common schools,’”’ The bill thus changed was 
sent to the House, where, after many unsuccessful 
efforts had been made to amend it as a pauper school 
law, a few sections were offered really amendatory of 
the school law of 1834. This gave rise to a test vote, 
for to carry these sections would save the school law 
from being repealed, It was in favor of these sections 
that Thaddeus Stevens made his great speech—prob- 
ably the greatest he ever made, and surely the 
greatest in its results, for it certainly changed a sufh- 
cient number of votes to carry the measure and there- 
by save our public school system. Thus it will be 
seen that while Mr. Stevens had no special! claim to 
be called the father of the school system, to him be- 
longs the great merit of saving its life during the most 
perilous period of its infancy. The Senate had no al- 
ternative but to concur in the action of the House, 
By this action the school law was rescued from a total 
repeal, but it was very little amended. 

This was the condition of the school system at the 
commencement of the session of 1835-36. At this 
session Dr. Smith was made Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Education in the Senate, and Joseph Law- 
rence, an elderly gentleman from Washington county, 
who had been a member of Congress, of the same 
committee in the House, Early in the session, the 
committees of the two houses held a joint meeting, 
and agreed thet no further attempt should be made to 
amend the previous acts, but that a school law com- 
plete in itself should be drawn up, and to avoid any 
contest among the friends of the school system, the 
same bill should be reported to each House simul- 
taneously. Mr. Lawrence was made chairman of the 
joint committee and directed to draw up the bill. 
But it so turned out that, before Mr. L. had taken any 
steps in the matter, he was numinated for State Treas- 
urer, and being elected to that office he was obliged 
to resign his seat asa member of the Legislature. Dr. 
Smith was immediately thereafter made chairman of 
the committee on education of the two Houses, act- 
ing jointly, and on him devolved the duty of drawing 
up the school law of that session. This bill after a 
fierce contest in both Houses, was passed into a law 
at the extra session of that year—not, however, with- 
out some amendments, which the true friends of the 
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system did not approve. Still the provisions of the v. Provencal; VI. 
Jaw were plain and easily understood, and though its vil, Romanese. 
acceptance was left to a vote of the people, its adop- The Italian, Spanish, Wallachian, 
tion in a few years, became general throughout the and French, each has numerous 
commonwealth. It was known as the school law of dialects, 
1836, and was not very materially changed till the E. Lettic. 
adoption of the county superintendency. a. Lithuanian; 4, Old Prussian ; 
-. c. Lettish. 
m, F. Sclavic. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND TESTS OF ETY- a. South-Eastern. 
MOLOGY.--IIL. I. Russian; 2. Bulgarian ; 
anetealigns 3. Illyrian. 
REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, A. M., PH. D, a. Servian; 3. Croatian ; 
y. Slowenic. 
HENEVER the etymology of a word is re- 6. Western. 
quired, we must first place it alongside the I. Polish; 
cognate words in the same and related languages. *2. Tshechish, 
It must, in the first place, be compared with cognate a. Bohemian; 8, Slowakish. 
words in those languages and dialects most related to 3. Lusatian. 
the English; afterward, through these, it can be 4. Polabish. 
compared with those more remotely related, in the G. Germanic 
order of closeness of linguistic affinity. English a, High German. 
dialects and provincialisms cannot be ignored, since 1. Old; 2. Middle; 3. New. 
in these we often have revealed to us the key to cor- 4. Low German, 
rect etymologies. Here we meet with many archa- 1. Gothic, 
isms of great antiquity. There are, probably, in the 2. Norse. 
colloquial dialects of the lower classes in England a. Icelandic; 3. Swedish; 
ful not less than 60,000 words which can, for the most y. Danish, 
ool part, show as noble ancestry as the authorized words 3. Anglo Saxon, 
, of which are admitted into good society among the 4. Frisic, 
ste, learned. 5. Low Dutch, 
aw However numerous the languages of: the world a. Netherlandish; 8, Saxon, 
ns may be, they admit of classification into compara- H. Celtic. 
ob- tively few families. We present below a table of the a, Kymric, 
the languages of the Aryan family, founded upon genea- 1. Welsh; 2, Cornish; 
ffi- logical relationship. 3. Armorican. 
re- A. Indic. 4. Gadhelic. 
be a. Sanscrit. 1. High Scotch; 2. Irish; 
1 to 1. Ancient; a. Vedic, 3. Classical. 3. Manx. 
be- 2. Middle; a. Pali, 3. Prakrit. Various efforts have been made to extend this 
ost 3. Modern; about twenty dialects. family of languages beyond the limits of the above 
al- 4. Gypsy, in numerous dialects, table, but thus far these efforts have been attended 
use, c. Afghan, located here according to Dr. | with very indifferent success. Bunsen and others of 
otal Trumpp, who is our latest and best au- ; the same school have endeavored to show some re- 
thority. lationship with the Semitic and various other fami- 
the B. Iranic. lies of Asiatic tongues; as has Bopp with the Cauca- 
this a. Persian. sian and Malayan; yet there is not sufficient evidence 
om- 1. Old Persian; 2 Zend; to show such relationship. 
aw- 3. Pehlevi; 4. Parsi; From this table we see that English belongs to the 
nty, 5. New Persian, Low German division of the Germanic group of 
ame 4. Bokhéran; c. Kurdish; languages, and is most closely related to Frisic and 
the : @, Ossetian ; e. Armenian. dialects spoken upon contiguous territory, Indeed, 
ing, 1. Old Armenian ; classical English is as closely related to these dialects 
le to 2. New Armenian. as it is tosome of its own local dialects of England. as 
om- C, Hellenic. The principal classical dialects were | is clearly shown by Barnes in his work on the dia- 
any f£olic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic. There are | lects of Southwestern England. We may, then, 
the several periods in the history of the Greek | legitimately compareEnglish with the languages of 
mul- language, the last being the Modern Greek or | the Aryan family. This comparison, however, 
the Romaic period. The Modern Greek dialects | should begin in all native words with the Low Ger- 
bill. are very numerous. man dialects, after in all cases discovering the An- 
any D. Italic. glo-Saxon original of the words under consideration. 
reas- a. lapygian ) The Frisic, which, according to Marsh, (Eng. Lang, 
iged 6. Etruscan j p 378) bears “a closer resemblance than any other 
Dr. ¢. Italian. linguistic group to the English,” consists of at least 
n of 1. a. Umbrian; £8. Oscan; five principal dialects, each of which is subdivided 
act- y. Volscian; A. Marsian, into several local jargons. This makes the labor of 
wing 2. Italian. comparison very unsatisfactory. W e must also note 
er a a Latin. ’ that the English, or, as it was first called Anglo- 
law 8. Romance Languages. Saxon, is a mixed tongue, having elements not only 
with- , 1. Italian ; 11. Wallachian; from each of these dialects, but from numerous other 
f the Il. Spanish; Iv. Portuguese; dialects of the Angles, Jutes, and related tribes. 
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Trench estimates the Anglo Saxon elements of 
English at sixty per cent.; the Latin, at thirty per 
cent.; the Greek, at five cent.; and the elements of 
all other sources at five per cent. These estimates 
do not give us the proportion of Anglo-Saxon words 
in actual use, for two reasons; First, Trench’s es- 
timates are founded upon the whole number of words 
in use, as found in dictionaries; secondly, he ne- 
glects a large number of principally Anglo Saxon 
words frequent in conversation, but which have not 
found their way into books. Marsh corrects the first 
error by counting words in long passages from the 
works of thirty four authors, and finds the propor- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon, varying from ninety-six per 
cent. in Robert of Gloucester and St. John, to sixty- 
eight per cent. in Swift’s “ Political Lying.” Swift, 
however, uses eighty five per cent. in “ John Bull,” 
and about an equal percentage in several other 
works. It would seem as though these, in connec- 
tion with other facts which might be named, ought 
to give Anglo-Saxon a prominent place in any ad- 
vanced course of study. 

Next in importance to the study of Anglo-Saxon 
and related dialects, as a preparation for etymological 
investigations, we may place the study of the Italic 
languages, especially Latin and French, Indeed, so 
numerous are the elements from these sources, that 
some knowledge of these languages may be consid- 
ered absolutely necessary. From Spanish we have 
very few words. Cargo, embargo, trade, traffic, and 
perhaps several others, are all that can be traced to 
Spanish influence. Indeed, the evidence in regard 
to trade and traffic is not entirely satisfactory, From 
the Portuguese, owing to the commercial influence 
of Portugal, because of her monopoly of the African 
and East Indian trade, we have borrowed a much 
larger number of words, some of which have been 
supposed to be of African or East Indian derivation. 
Among these Marsh mentions /etichism, Port. feitigo, 
* witchcraft ; ’’ coco, meaning in Portuguese dugébear, 
a name applied, according to De Barros, to the nut 
of the palm, from its rude resemblance to a mask used 
by nurses to frighten children; fa/aver, Port, 
palavra, “word;” and so on, The Italian, also, 
gives us a few words, 

There are few Celtic elements in the English lan- 
guage, unless we recognize as Celtic all that is held 
to be such by Celtimaniacs, Greek supplies us with 
a larger number. We have a few words, also, from 
almost every language with which the English has 
come in contact. Among these we may name 
Chinese, Malay, Hawaiian, Arabic, Turkish, and 
various Indian tongues, We may speak of these in 
detail hereafter. 

We have said that in the historical method of 
tracing etymologies, we are first to place the word 
under consideration alongside cognate words in re- 
lated languages. We have now given a table of 
these related languages. and indicated the sources 
from which we will most likely derive our words for 
a preliminary comparison. A few tentative rules 
like the following are not entirely useless at first : 

1. The articles, pronouns, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and auxiliary verbs, are Anglo-Saxon. The 
interjections are, probably, also, of native growth. 

2. Our cardinals up to million inclusive, and or- 
dinals (except second) up to the millionth exclusive, 
are Anglo-Saxon. 

3. Initial 4/, dr, dr, gl, gr, kh, kn, sh, ca and oa, 
indicate an Anglo-Saxon origin, 

4. We may say, also, that ¢a, 0a, and w in any 
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part of a word make it probable that the word is 
Anglo-Saxon, 

5. Anglo-Saxon terminations are y, ish, some, ful, 
and /ess, All but the last two are confined to Anglo- 
Saxon roots. 

6. The endings dom and hood indicate with con- 
siderable certainty that the word to which they are at- 
tachedis Anglo-Saxon. The same may be said of /ing, 

7. Verbs which change the radical vowel in the 
formation of the principal parts are Anglo-Saxon. 

8. A Greek etymology is indicated by the initials 
0¢, eu, en, apo, para, peri, pro, chr, rh; and ph and 
th occurring anywhere in the word. 

9. The verbal termination -ize indicates a Greek 
origin. This is frequently the case with the substan- 
tive terminations, -oidand -oida/, 

10. Many words of more than one syllable with 
initial a, co, de, i, , su, and ry; and e and o followed 
by a consonant are from the Latin. This rule has 
numerous exceptions. Monosyllabic words are gene- 
rally Anglo Saxon, 

11, The substantive endings, ous, ment, ess, ty, ude, 
ance, cion and tion, tor, tory, ure, ary and ory, ic, tve, 
tle, ible and able; and the verbal endings, a/e, act, 
ect, ict,and fy, belong to Latin or Romance roots, 

(Marsh’s Eng. Lang, pp. 154-158. Schele De 
Vere’s Studies in English, p. 41.) 

These rules are only tentative. They have many 
exceptions, so that they cannot be allowed to “ go on 
all fours ;” yet judiciously applied they are valuable in 
our first etymological efforts. More exact rules will 
be given as we proceed, 

In comparing words for etymological purposes, we 
must follow what Herbert Spencer would .call the 
‘line of least resistance.’ Inother words, we must, 
as far as possible, re-traverse the road by which the 
word which we are studying entered the English 
language and reached its present position. All the 
languages of the Aryan family have radiated from one 
common centre, The Celts were the first to leave this 
central home. Then the Germanic, Lettic and 
Sclavonic races journeyed westward; first together, 
afterward as separate nations, Still later the Italo- 
Hellenic races were urged by some mysterious influ- 
ence westward. Whether these were originally one 
race under the name Pelasgic is uncertain, Last of 
all, the Iranic and Indic races left the home of their 
fathers. By tracing words backward in their history 
we are constantly approaching this primitive Aryan 
centre. Languages converge, and it is only when we 
can trace two languages toward some common point 
that we aresure of real connection. Thus the Ro- 
mance languages centre in the Italic dialects as spo- 
ken in Italy during the supremacy of the Latin. By 
this historical process of investigation philologists 
have even attempted, and with a considerable degree 
of success, to build up the parent Aryan language. 

Chronologically considered, the primitive Aryan 
centre is about 2000 B. C. Geographically consid- 
ered, it is the plateau of Iran in Asia. 

“In this region, amid scenery} grandiose yet severe’ 
—where nature yie/ds her treasures, but does not /az- 
ish them, and is far more admirably adapted than 
the cold north or the enervating tropics to develop 
and reward the persevering industry of man—lived a 
race, unguessed by history, unknown even to tradi- 
tion, but revealed by philology —a race beautiful in 
person, pure in morals, earnest in thought, simple in 
habits, which, in a peaceful life, under a patriarchal 
government, wrought out, as a means of its own 
precocious development, a language admirable for 
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the wealth, harmony and perfection of its forms, 
full of poetic images and pregnant metaphors, and 
carrying in itself the germ of a magnificent expansion ; 
and, with this language to aid it, the same happy 
race learnt to acquire ideas which were destined to 
bear fruit a hundred-fold hereafter in the conquest, 
colonization, free institutions and unceasing Chris- 
tian progress of the civilized world.” (Farrar’s Fami- 
lies of Speech, pp. 72, 73-) 

By following the “ line of least resistance” we com- 

re regai directly with the Latin regalis, but royal 

as come to us from the same root through the 
French, and hence is to be compared with the Latin 
only mediately. The same may be said of /ega/ and 
foyal, and numerous other words, Now if we wish 
to compare an English with a Bengali word, how 
shall the comparison be made? If the English word 
be native we must first trace it through Anglo-Saxon 
to Gothic, as the most primitive language of this group. 
We are now prepared to compare the coguate Gothic 
word with cognate words in representative languages 
of the Sclavonic, Italic, Hellenic, Lettic, Celtic, 
Iranic, and finally Indic groups, When we have dis- 
covered the root in Sanscrit, we begin with theBengali 
word and trace that also to the Sanscrit. Ifthe Eng- 
lish and Bengali words meet in one common root 
relationship is proven. If English is to be compared 
with Romaic or modern Greek, it must be through the 
ancient Greek, and so of other cases. 

In calculating the degree of relationship existing 
between two persons of the Aryan race, both are 
traced to their common parent and the whole number 
of steps taken is counted. This number expresses 
the degree of relationship, An analogous process is 
to be pursued in the case of two words of different 
languages, 

Prof. Haldeman has some valuable and just criti 
cisms upon two or three too strongly-worded state- 
ments, and especially upon Muller’s dogma, quoted 
with apparent approval in my last article. I take 
pleasure in referring the reader to his “ Notes.” 

nae 
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ADDRESSED TO ALL INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE YOUNG. 





BY REV. J. F. REINMUND. 





5 yeaa You occupy a position of 

immense responsibility. You must 
train the race in its most susceptible period ; 
you hold and control the reins of society; you 
shape the destiny of the nation; you can 
even form the character for eternity. To 
you, surely, we may appeal for help, to re- 
move the curse of intemperance, and to 
promote in the young the principles of right- 
eousness, virtue and abstinence. 

I. Look at the ezvi/s the young suffer from 
intemperance. Dr. Brace, the great reform- 
er of juvenile criminals, in New York City, 
says: ‘‘ Among the children of misfortune 
in our city, the homeless boys and girls, and 
those compelled by poverty to attend the 
industrial schools, it would be safe to say, 








that ninety out of a hundred are the chil- 
dren of drunkards.’’ He makes also the 
following statement: ‘‘In the Albany 
Penitentiary there were, in 1869-70, 1093 
convicts, of whom 893 acknowledged that 
they were intemperate. Of this whole num- 
ber only 563 could read and write.’’ 

The writer of this appeal can testify that, 
during a six years connection with the Ohio 
State Reform School, he seldom found any 
among the 1200 criminal and incorrigible 
boys whom he had under his instruction 
during that time, who had not been brought 
to that institution by the direct or indirect 
influence of intemperance. The following 
describes more than one locality and family: 

The young creatures are not always cursed by pov- 
erty chiefly, but by the ungoverned appetites, ** bad 
habits and vices of their parents,” On “ Dutch Hill” 
New York city, one can hardly enter a shanty where 
there is asober family. The women all drink; the 
men work, then carouse. The hard earnings go off 
in alcohol. No savings are laid up for the winter. 
The children are ragged and unprotected, and but 
for the industrial school, uneducated. It is some- 
times the saddest sight, to see a neat little shanty 
grow day by day more filthy; the furniture sold, the 
windows broken, the children looking more thin 
and hungry, the parents falling out of honest work— 
all the slow effects of ungoverned passion for liquor. 

In every town we can find such families, 
and often localities in the town requiring 
special and humarte attention, owing to the 
terrible havoc of intemperance. And what 
training the children of such families have ; 
and how little they enjoy of the educational 
provisions of the state! There is hardly a 
day-school that does not trace much of its 
record of irregularity and truancy to these 
abodes of wretchedness and infamy. No 
wonder! In the drunkard’s family, the 
children are poorly fed and clothed, must 
spend part of their time in begging, are 
hardened by scenes of vice and crime. The 
training which the best public school offers 
could hardly be expected to lift these poor 
children out of the mire of their degrada- 
tion, even if their regular attendance could 
be secured. Under what untold disadvan- 
tages these children of misfortune must labor! 
What a cold and cheerless future is theirs! 

Nor- is there less difficulty experienced in 
the Sabbath school, to secure the attend- 
ance of this unfortunate class. Even when 
clothed and brought to the school, it is often 
difficult to retain and benefit them, owing 
to the vicious habits they contract in the 
drinking man’s home. And while, with 
sympathizing hearts, we visit these hovels 
of wretchedness, and provide food and cloth- 
ing, and lure the little ones again to the 
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school and the house of God, the demon of 
alcohol is legally, and, in the estimation of 
some, should be morally allowed to break 
in, with violence and destruction, upon all 
these well-meant efforts. The fountain of 
fire is not closed, and the burning streams 
continue to flow, destroying life, property, 
everything. 

What obstacles our intemperate streets 
and shops offer to the thorough education 
of the children! All the young are daily 
and nightly greeted with the oath and ob- 
scenity of the inebriate, with the open door 
and music and revelry of the dram-shop, 
and with the rattling of the dice and ball of 
the liquor-reeking gambling saloon. The 
boys see the fathers and older brothers and 
so-called respectable neighbors enter these 
dens of vice and crime, and only wait for 
their day. And with many, alas! that day 
comes, with terrible certainty and eternal 
infamy. Teachers, can you think of a 
greater barrier to your work than intem- 
perance ? 

II. But is there no remedy? Can not 
something effectual be done? May not the 
teachers of our land give us a mighty help- 
ing hand? Yes! A sanctified education 
is the salvation of our land and of the world. 
The effectual reformation from every evil 
must begin chiefly with the education and 
inspiration of the young. We have most 
abundant statistics to show that a thorough 
system of education, leavened with the lea- 
ven of the Gospel, is the great preventive of 
vice and crime. And how could this be 
otherwise ? In every well-conducted school 
the young are taught the superiority of their 
rational and spiritual being, and the duty to 
subordinate sense and appetite to conscience 
and duty. Here they also learn to respect 
the rights and interests of others, and to 
live and labor for the highest good of the 
largest number. They are taught daily the 
lessons of rectitude, virtue, temperance and 
goodness—in short, to *‘ love God with all 
the heart, and their neighbor as themselves.’’ 
Surely here too, if anywhere, the nature 
and effect of selfishness, pride, anger, dis- 
honesty, impurity, intemperance and the 
like are so exhibited as to excite a genuine 
hatred in the minds of the young toward 
all sin and evil. This ¢s education; the 
thorough culture of the powers, the forma- 
tion of right character, and the diligent pre- 
paration for life’s work. This is the grand 
work committed to our colleges, seminaries, 
public and private schools, and also our 
Sabbath-schools. Nor is their influence 
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small in counteracting the evils of intem- 
perance. Dispense with their agency, and 
see how many more sacrifices would be 
offered to the Moloch of intemperance, and 
what a Valley of Tophet our dear native 
land would become ! 

Use your opportunity well ; inculcate tem- 
perance principles ; illustrate the evils of in- 
temperance ; point out the dangers to which 
your pupils are exposed ; show them the cost 
and utter uselessness of strong drink ; hold 
up before their minds the kindred evils that 
come trooping in the train of this parent 
evil; attract them and even fascinate them 
by higher objects, nobler pursuits, and 
greater enjoyments than can be found in the 
intoxicating bowl. Especially inspire them 
with the grand object of being as useful as 
possible during this short life, of ‘* glorify- 
ing God in their bodies and spirits, which 
are His,’’ and not devoting the powers of 
either to base and ignoble practices. 

Finally, may you ever, at the ballot-box, 
as well as in theschool-room, decide in favor 
of right, truth, duty, education, and all the 
higher interests of the community. Could 
the female teachers of the land control the 
liquor traffic, it would soon’ be out of the 
way. ..Women and children are the greatest 
sufferers. But may we not also expect good 
and great things from the noble men of our 
state who are the guardians of our youth ? 


—<—_——————__—_— 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AT 
HARRISBURG. 





S promised,we present below, in full, the 
I speech of Hon. M. W. Oliver, of 
Crawford county, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education, delivered in the House of 
Representatives, on the bill providing for a 
system of compulsory education. It is a 
strong argument on the affirmative side of 
the question. 

MR. OLIVER’S SPEECH. 


I have consumed but very little of the time of this 
House since I have been here, and I hope that the 
members will indulge me this morning while I make 
the few remarks I have to make on this bill. Be- 
lieving that it is not the fault of the child who does 
not attend, but that it lies against the parent or guar- 
dian for refusing or neglecting to send the child or 
ward to some school, I advocate the passage of this 
act. It is an act tosecure to children their right to 
a common-school education. I believe that such 
legislation is proper, and that it is within the sphere 
of a republican commonwealth, Its provisions are 
neither new nor have they been untried; centuries 
ago were its necessities felt. and many received an 
| education because of enactments similar to this, If 
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we examine the laws of Solon, we shall find it there 
decreed that every man shall have at least one of his 
sons instructed. The laws of Lycurgus took the 
whole charge of the education of children, from the 
seventh year till they grew up to be men. The en- 
actments of the Emperor Charlemange compelled 
the children of all the court to attend school. Mar- 
tin Luther, in a letter to the Elector of Saxony, on 
the subject of education, says: “ We are required to 
to educate the youth who are growing up among us; 
and it is the fault of the State, should the parents 
neglect their education, if they are left to grow up 
ignorant, the effect of which will be a country filled 
with vile and Jawless people,” 

It was his opinion that the government, as the nat- 
ural guardian of al] the youth, has the right to compel 
their attendance at school, His motto was: What is 
necessary to the well-being of the state, that should 
v* supplied by those who enjoy the privileges of such 
stai+.. Nothing is more necessary than the training 
of t's6se who are to come after us and bear rule. In 
scmé of the countries of Europe the establishment of 
public schools met with fierce and bitter opposition. 
In Sweden was this peculiarly so. In the House of 
Peasants it was an agitation of ten years before the 
government was finally constrained to take up the 
subject. Then, sir, the bishops of the established 
— arrayed themselves in a solid phalanx against 
the measure. Some held the matter to be purely 
local, and one in which the state had no right to 
meddle. Others said the people were too poor to 
clothe and send their children toschool, Others de- 
clared it dangerous to educate the peasantry, while 
another declared that popular education could not 
and should not be introduced. The reply of an- 
other when asked, What should be taught in these 
schools ? wasthat the culture of the laboring masses, if 
rightly understood, should be only religious; all oth- 
ers he regarded not only needless, but more hurtful 
than beneficial. Notwithstanding the indignation of 
these bishops, within three years from the time of 
these answers were given, the present system of pub- 
lic schools had its foundation in an act of the Diet. 

The law of 1842 requires the establishment of a 
school in each parish, attendance upon which is made 
compulsory from the ninth to the sixteenth year ; and 
the grand result of all this has been, that,in 1868 
(being the last report I have seen), ninety-seven per 
cent. of all the children of school age were actually 
attending the public or higher schools. And the same 
report says there is in Sweden a growing sentiment 
in favor of enforcing universal attendance, Norway, 
for four hundred years, was under servitude to Den- 
mark, and so much was education neglected that ig- 
norance threatened to become universal, Securing her 
independence early in the present century, the work 
of establishing schools was soon commenced. We 
must consider her efforts to maintain her schools he- 
roic, when we realize how sparsely peopled for the 
area occupied—not much more than one acre in one 
hundred being of any practical value under cultiva- 
tion. Though sterile her soil, yet not so is the in- 
telligence of her people, for there is scarcely a Nor- 
wegian but can read and write. As in Sweden 
so in Norway, the law requires the establishment of a 
school in each parish; but owing to the sparseness 
of her population the teacher, like a missionary, pas- 
ses from one schovl to another. In this manner is 


the bread of knowledge carried to more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand children of that sterile 
land. Regular attendance upon the common schools 
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is enforced for the children in the country from the 
eighth to the fifteenth year, and in the towns from 
the seventh to fifteenth. In Norway, compulsory ed- 
ucation was the immediate result of political free. 
dom. 

Foremost among the German states to adopt a lib- 
eral and thorough policy of public instruction, the 
little kingdom of Wurtemburg still holds honorable 
rank. Enactments of 1810, 1824 and 1864 have 
established a system of education second perhaps to 
none other. The law requires every community of 
thirty families to have a primary school, and under 
certain circumstances a less number may have aschool 
decreed to them. Those aspiring to the office of 
teacher are required to give notice of their desire to 
become such, and after two years’ preparation for a 
course of normal instruction-—(where they are not 
admitted until they are of the age of seventeen)— 
must here complete a three years’ course under the 
tutorship of an excellent master. Nor are they now 
to assume the control of aschool. As an assistant are 
they to serve for two years more, when, upon exami- 
nation, if found proficient, they are admitted to the 
honor of teacher, in charge of a primary school, 
Need we wonder then that the schools this small state 
are of such superior excellence? Here, as in other 
German states, attendance is compulsory. Though 
some may object, yet, sir, I verily believe that another 
feature of her system is politic and wise, viz.: ‘‘ That 
no child is allowed to learn any trade or enter any 
occupation, who cannot show a certificate of having 
answered the demands of the school law.” 


Prussia was first among theenations to adopt a syste- 
matic regulation for the instruction of the people, and 
has had the system of compulsory education long 


enough to have had its effect upon the training of a 
whole generation, and it is perhaps the best educated 
generation that has ever lived or anywhere to be 
found. The thorough education of her people is an 
answer for the causes that have enabled this kingdom 
to accomplish such grand results, This is the people 
that has revolutionized Europe on the fields of Sadowa 
and Sedan. We marvel no longer at her great 
success with Austria, and more recentiy with France, 
And why not? “ Because no other people have been 
so universally trained in the elements of learning and 
useful knowledge.” In her army the percentage of 
those who cannot read and write is but three and 
eighty-four one-hundredths, while that of Spain is 
fifty; f{taly, thirty-five; France, twenty-five. The 
intelligence of her people has been the secret of her 
success, rather than from any warlike arm, or any 
strategy or military science of her generals, 

What we require are the cardinal provisions of the 
school. system of Prussia. The first is “‘that all 
children between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years shall go regularly to school.” 

This is enforced by the school committee, who are 
furnished with a list of the children who should at- 
tend, and of those actually in the schools under their 
charge, and who are required to enforce the penal- 
ties of the law, The second, that each parish shall, 
in general, have an elementary school. And the 
th rdis, “the education of teachers in seminaries 
adapted to the grade of instruction to which they 
intend devoting themselves.” These provisions have 
been effectually carried out, and the result has been to 
give Prussia a distinguished reputation for the excel- 
lence of herschools. The Honorable Horace Mann, 
in his report to the Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts, after his tour of inspection through the princi- 
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pal countries of Europe, says; “In reviews, in 
speeches, in tracts, and even in graver works devoted 
to the cause of education, its schools have been ex- 
hibited as models for the imitation of the rest of 
Christendom.” 

Scarce a suspicion was breathed that the general 
plan of education in that kingdom was not sound in 
theory and most beneficial in practice. Some years 
since, however, an attempt, was made, during the 
pendency of the famous factories’ bill, before the 
British House of Commons, in order to defeat that bill, 
to call in question the wisdom of this bill. Numerous 
tracts were issued calling in question and denounc- 
ing the whole plan of education in Prussia as being 
.a system adapted to enslave and not to enfranchise 
the human mind. Need we wonder at this attack 
when we learn, by referring to the reports of her 
Majesty’s inspectors into the condition of primary 
instruction iv England and Wales, that there were 
then nearly eight millions of adult persons in those 
countries who could neither read or write, and of 
children between five and fourteen, less than one- 
half of them were receiving any school training. A 
better report than this come#to us from Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, Prussia and other states where com- 
pulsory education is enforced. In none of these 
countries is there a class of children like to those that 
swarm in the back streets, alleys and gutters of the 
great cities and towns of Great Britain, and from 
which her paupers and criminals grow up. All the 
children are intelligent, polite and clean, and grow 
up from their sixth to their fourteenth year under the 
training and influence of educated men, 

Says Joseph Kay, esq., A. M., of Trinity College, 
England: “I can give a traveler who is desirous of 
comprehending, at one short view, the workings of 
the German and Swiss systems of popular education, 
no better advice than to direct him to notice the state of 
the streets in any German or Swiss town which he 
happens to visit, no matter where it be—whether on 
the plains of Prussia or Bavaria, on the banks of the 
Rhine, in the small towns of the Black Forest, or in 
the mountainous cantons of Alpine Switzerland, no 
matter where—let him only walk through the streets 
of such a town in the morning or the afternoon, and 
count the number of children to be found there above 
the age of five; or let him stand in the same 
streets when the children are going to or returning 
from the schools, and let him examine their cleanly 
appearance, the good quality, the excellent condition 
of the lesson books they are carrying, the happiness 
and cheerfulness, and at the same time the politeness 
and ease of their manners, and he will think he sees the 
children of the rich; but let him follow them home 
and he will find many of them are the offspring of 
the poorest artizans and laborers of the town,” If 
that one spectacle does not convince him of the mag- 
nitude of the educational efforts of Germany, and of 
the happy results they are producing, let him go no 
further, for nothing further he can see will teach him. 

Says Horace Mann: “ Inthe lowest schools, in the 
smallest and obscurest village—or for the poorest 
class in over-crowded cities—in the schools connected 
with pauper establishments, with houses of correc- 
tion or with prisons—in all of these there was a teach- 
er, of mature age, of simple, unaffected manners, 
benevolent in his expressions, kind and genial in his 
intercourse with the young, and of such attainments 
and resources as qualified him, not only to lay down 
the abstract principles of the branches taught, but by 
familiar illustrations and examples to commend them 
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to the attention of the children.”’ Such, sir, is some- 
thing of the system of compulsory education in some 
of the countries of Europe, Nor is this system grow- 
ing in disfavor with the people. Says Mr. Kay: “I 
went to Prussia with the firm expectation that I should 
hear nothing but complaints from the peasants, and 
that I should find the schools nothing but a worthy 
offshoot of an absolute government. I conversed with 
many of the very poorest of the people, and with both 
Romanist and Protestant, and I never once heard, in 
any part of Prussia, one word spoken by any of the 
peasants against the educational regulations.” 

Again, when asked “ whether they did not dislike 
being obliged to educate their children ?” they replied, 
“Why should I? the schools are excellent, and then 
think how much our children are gaining. No, no, 
we do not dislike the schools.”’ Every one of the 
richer classes with whom I conversed corroborated 
the truth of all the peasants told me. ‘‘ I am quite con- 
vinced,”’ said some of them, “ that if we were*to havea 
political revolution to-morrow, none of the peasants 
would think of wishing to have any great alteration 
made in relation to the laws which relate to the 
schools,” 

The years since the pendency of the famous facto- 
ries’ bill in the British Parliament, have been years 
of vast enlargement and improvement in all that re- 
lates to the educated growth of the people. Since 
then England has been roused from her lethargy, 
In 1870, an act was passed by a liberal, progressive 
administration, providing for a more thorough instruc- 
tion of the masses of the English people. This edu- 
cation act includes the compulsory feature and its 
provisions. Its adoption was the result of a most 
thorough and exhaustive investigation and discussion, 
England has been convinced that the great preroga- 
tive of education is not the unholy work of making 
slaves, but that it is the noblest instrumentality for rear- 
ing a nation of freemen, This system of compulsory 
education has been established in countries chiefly 
agricultural, in others largely commercial and manu- 
facturing; in countries sparsely populated, in others 
with cities and towns as large as our own; in coun- 
tries comparatively poor, and in others of the greatest 
wealth; and wherever it has been tried it has proved 
successful and satisfactory, and continues to grow in 
favor with the people, Nor is it in the arbitrary gov- 
ernments of Europe alone that this system of educa- 
tion has been adopted. But republican Switzerland, 
jealous of the advancement and superiority of the 
schools and school system in the governments about 
her, made it a part of her own, and the result has 
been to give satisfaction to the people. 

Many of our own states have also been trying it 
with some limitations, but with a constant and in- 
creasing tendency towards a more stringent and abso- 
lute enforcement of the rule, Massachusetts, the 
very cradle of American liberty and learning, is one 
of the first to feel the necessity of some such law, and 
since 1865 parents have been required to send their 
children to school at least twelve weeks if the public 
schools of such city or town so long continue, six 
weeks of which time shall be consecutive, The su- 
perintendent of public schools in that state says, in his 
report of 1870, ‘that the law for the suppression 
of truancy is working well.” And the Board of Ed- 
ucation, in their report for 1871, recommend that the 
law be so changed as to require the attendance of the 
children for the whole period the schools may be kept 
open ; believing, say they, that attendance upon the 
schools should be compulsory for the child for the 
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same term in which the maintenance of the schools is 
compulsory for the taxpayer, 

Since the only hope of security and prosperity for 
a republic rests in the virtuous intelligence of its 
citizens, the rightfulness of compulsory education is 
generally admitted. The necessity of enforcing this 
right arises from the existence in our community of a 
large and growing class of persons not only ignorant 
themselves, but only too willing to keep their child- 
ren in ignorance, for the sake of the pittance which 
may be earned by unskilled juvenile labor. Other 
states have adopted the provisions of this act or those 
similar to this, viz: New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Illinois and Texas; while New York, 
Missouri, Maryland, Nebraska and California are dis- 
cussing the necessity of such an act. The voice that 
comes to us from some of these states is, “‘ there is no 
remedy that I know of but compulsory attendance.” 
Says the superintendent of the schools in Maine: 
“The power which compels the citizen to pay his an- 
nual tax for the support of schools should, in like 
manner, fill the schools with all of those for whose 
benefit that contribution was made.” Why, I ask, is 
the private citizen compelled to contribute his means 
for the education of the youth? It is, sir, for the pro- 
tection of person and security of property, 

Just here I may mention the chief objection to this 
and to similar measures, It is upon the broad prin- 
ciple, which is now never denied, that “the ideal 
of government is the least possible interference with 
the individual and the family.” 

But it is evident, on the other hand, that there are 
certain matters of such vital importance to the very 
existence of society that the state cannot remain 
stranger to them. The public health is one of these 
interests, No plea of individual right is ever consid- 
ered valid to uphold a man in sustaining a nuisance 
which is likely to breed a pestilence, and no man is 
justified in resisting any scheme of sanitary regulations 
which has been adopted by the body politic for the 
public health. It may also be said that ignorance is 
an evil of such dangerous importance to the public 
welfare, that the same compulsory measures of cor- 
rection are necessary. No man can be a safe citizen 
ofa republican government who votes for the enact- 
ment of laws which he is unable to read, and the state, 
as a matter of self-preservation, may seem to have the 
right to demand that his child shall not grow up in 
equal ignorance, 

Four years ago, when the ballot bill was before the 
British Parliament, Mr. Lowe exclaimed: “ You ask 
for universal suffrage, but then I ask for compulsory 
education. Heaven knows, I did not want it. I op- 
posed with all my might this violent attack on liberty— 
this wretched premium on human pride and preten- 
tious ignorance—but now I claim it, for we must at 
least teach those who shall be our masters to-morrow 
how to read.” Compulsory education must go hand 
in hand with universal suffrage. If the law may re- 
Strain a man from cruelly beating his horse or 
his ox, shall it be considered an insufferable interfer- 
ence with his personal liberty to forbid him dwarfing 
the mind and debasing the morals of his child? The 
effect the provisions of this act have had in the sup- 
pression of crime is a strong argument in favor of its 
passage. 

In the city of New York, in 1871, there were 62,- 
238 persons who could not read or write, and out of 
51,406 prisoners of that year, only 1,150 were well 
educated. Out of the illiterate class of that city during 
that year, about one in three committed crimes, while 





of those who could read and write about one in twen- 
ty-seven were guilty of criminal offenses, showing that 
among the ignorant in that city, the chances for crime 
are about nine times as great as among those who 
have only the advantages of a primary education. In 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, one of the poorest of the 
German states, in 1833, when she adopted this sys- 
tem of education, in 1853 it had got into perfect 
and exact operation, and from 1854 to 1861, a period 
of seven years, they reducedthe number of persons 
arrested for crime fifty-two per cent., and the number 
of paupers decreased twenty-five cent.; and the cele- 
brated Dr, Deitz says that the principal element of 
this transformation has certainly been compulsory ed- 
ucation. According to the last report of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, we 
have no less than 75,000 children between the ages 
of six and eighteen years of age, who are growing up 
not wholly without the ability to read and write a lit- 
tle, but altogether untrained and virtually ignorant. 
Again, he adds there are, according to the last cen- 
sus, 75 643 children, between the ages of ten and fif- 
teen, employed in our various manufacturing and 
mining industries. At least one-half of these receive 
no education, or none that is of much value to them. 

“Tf to these thousands of intelligent youth we add 
the 190.844 adults among us who cannot write their 
own names, we have a stratum of ignorance and 
its concomitants underneath our social structure that 
seems to threaten the whole with decay and death, 
It is in this soil crime and penury grow. From this 
field comes the dreadful crop that is harvestedin poor 
houses, houses of refuge, jail and penitentiaries. Here 
is produced the stuff of which mobs, riots and disturb- 
ances of the peace of all kinds are made. In these 
dark regions hide those nests of human vermin who 
live by committing crime for hire—who make con- 
tracts to rob, burn, swear falsely, personate citizens 
and repeat votes on election days, stuff ballot boxes, 
and even commit murder. This is to-day the deepest 
stain on our free institutions. Can it be removed ? 
Can this illiteracy be prevented? Can these neglected 
children be reclaimed? From what I know of the 
uplifting, regenerating power of a right education, I 
believe that ninety per centum of even the worst of 
them can be, Nor is this mere theory. My experi- 
ence with the thousands of soldiers’ orphans, gathered 
in from homes of destitution, more than proves the 
pogition I take. Besides, the same testimony is borne 
by every home of the friendless, orphan asylum, 
school of reform and house of refuge in the country. 
Ignorance, with all its attendant evils, can be almost 
eliminated, stamped out, by the power of a rightly 
directed education and training.” 

With such information before us, is it not well to 
inquire for a remedy? The Superintendent, in answer 
to the question, “ How is this sad state of affairs to be 
remedied?” says: 

1. Pass a general law making it the duty of all parents, guar- 
dians and employers to see that all children under their con- 
trol attend school for a certain number of months in the year up 
to a certain age 3 

2. Establish, by the combined aid of state, county and pri- 
vate individuals, an institution in every county, or in several 
counties formed into a district for the purpose, a home for 
friendless children, or an industrial school to be governed in 
its main features in the same way as such private institutions 
oy? yy oem of boards of school directors, through 
competent agents, to see that the law in reference to attendance 
at school is obeyed ; or if not, after proper notice and warning, 
let them exercise the power of taking the children away from 
those who neglect them and sending them to the county or dis- 
trict home or school, compelling the parents or others responsi~- 
ble for neglect, if able, to pay in whole or in part the expense. 
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Inthe report of the Board of Public Charities of 
this State, for 1870, the last subject considered was 
that of neglected children. The legislature was then 
appealed to, to make provision for their care and ed- 
ucation. Says the report : The average of social vir- 
tue, dignity and wealth is much reduced by the pres- 
ence of this debased and debasing ingredient. And the 
board in their report for 1871, after a careful review 
of the same subject, declare it to be for the best inter- 
ests of the state and of the children themselves, that 


at least an elementary education should be secured | 


to all these children. And they complete their re- 
port with these words: “From a review, therefore, 
of the whole case, the board cannot but earnestly re- 
commend, as a remedy for this, one of the greatest, 
most painful and most threatening evils that exist 
among us, the enactment of a general law of compul- 
sory education, or as near an approximaticn to it as 
the legislature, in its wisdom, shall deem expedient 
and practicable,” 

The above report was signed by all the members 
of the board, one only dissenting. I now quote 
extracts from a letter written to our Educational 
Commissioner at Washington : 

Says Mr. A, J. Mundella, of England, to a promi- 
nent member of Parliament and an able and well- 
informed advocate of popular education : 

The munificence of the American people in the section I have 


visited in providing schools is, in = opinion, entirely without | 


a parallel, a good education being offered free to every Ameri- 
can child. If I have any regret it is to notice that where such 
ample, almost lavish, provision has been made, there are still 
many who partake very sparingly only, while others absent 
themselves altogether from the feast. If you could introduce a 
plan for enforcing regular atuendance for a course of years, as is 
done in Germany, your educational — would leave little or 
nothing to be desired. 1 may state, from my long experience, 
that where the education of children is wholly dependent upon 
the parents, selfishness, or the indifference or intemperate hab- 
its of many, will cause a considerable number to be entirely 
neglected, or only partially educated ; and in a country like 

ours, where the only guarantee for your free institutions is the 
intelligent assent and support of the citizens, the state and the 
nation have a right to demand that those who share in the 
pene of the country and enjoy its privileges, shall have 

ad the advantage of education and a virtuous training. In my 
opinion the successful working of the schools of Boston is mainly 
attributable to the fact that large compulsory powers are exer- 
cised by the school board of that city. ‘ 

The seed which Luther dropped in Germany has 
germed into a system of education, against which 
formidable forces have lately been showing their 
helplessness. “Knowledge is power,” “ Liberty 
encounters no risks where education is universal.” 
Ignorance in a republic is the worst seed of decay, 
Liberty and republicanism come from intelligence ; 
hey stand and fall together, For this reason com- 
7 education is believed a necessity, to compel 

ose who now neglect the advantages of a free edu- 
cation to place their children under its influence. 

“Compulsory education has msen beyond the 
sphere of speculative philosophy. It has passed into 
the dominion of facts; it has been tested, and they 
who have tested it have found its results to exceed 
the hopes and wishes of its most earnest advocates. 
O ne of the glories of modern times, and particularly 
of this country, consists of fully understanding the 
necessity of popular education. The free-school sys- 
em has long since made provision for the people in 
this direction, But the free school does not bear its 
full harvest of fruit, if all those for whom it is estab 
lished and supported do not enjoy the intended ad- 
vantages. Compulsory education, then, becomes a 
necessity. There need be no sentimental talk about 
he rights and liberties of parents. It is the parents’ 
duty to bring up their children properly—to educate 
hem, If they neglect this duty wilfully, they should 
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be compelled to fulfill it; and if they are unable to do 
so, the state should assist them. The state has a 
right to remove any impediments to public order and 
welfare, and to correct any element that may be inju- 
rious to it. The Constitution of the United States 
concedes political rights to all citizens. The pros- 
perity of the country depends on a proper use of 
those rights, and such a use can only be secured 
through education, without which men are. unfitted 
to perform any of the duties that society requires. A 
nation is in advance of another only in so far as its 
citizens are admitted to a larger share of the privile- 
ges and enjoyments which political rights and social 


| progress are intended to provide. 


“ The progress of democracy makes it imperative 
to educate the people. This is a necessity that can- 
not be evaded, The sooner the whole will admit it 
There may be dangers attached to it, but 
what are they in comparison to those that attend upon 
ignorance ? There even may, in a great measure, be 
counteracted by the influence of good example and 
m rility. Society is no longer what it used to be. 
Other conditions create other needs and other duties. 
Many enlightened and not illiberal men, who were 
originally opposed to popular and compulsory educa- 
tion, have,on a closer familiarity with the subject, seen 
the necessity for it.” 

I earnestly hope this House may also feel the neces- 
sity for the passage of this act now under considera- 
tion, and record their vote in its favor. 

<<coonsinliiaiiiisinte 

AGASSIZ IN THE LABORATORY. 
FORMER PUPIL. 

T was more than fifteen years ago that Ien- 

tered the laboratory of Professor Agassiz, 
and told him I had enrolled my name in the 


BY A 


| scientific school as a student of natural his- 


tory. He asked me a few questions about 
my object in coming, my antecedents gen- 
erally, the mode in which I afterwards pro- 
posed to use the knowledge I might acquire, 
and finally, whether [ wished to study any 
special branch. To the latter I replied that 
while I wished to be well grounded in all 
departments of zodlogy, I purposed to devote 
myself specially to insects. 

‘«When do you wish to begin?’’ he asked. 

‘““Now,”’ I replied. 

This seemed to please him, and with an 
energetic ‘‘ Very well,’’ he reached from a 
shelf a huge jar of specimens in yellow 
alcohol. 

‘‘Take this fish,’’ said he, ‘‘ and look at 
it; we call it a Hemulon; by and by I will 
ask what you have seen.”’ 

With that he left me, but in a moment re- 
turned with explicit instructions as to the 
care of the object intrusted to me. 

‘No man is fit to be a naturalist, said he, 
‘who does not know how to take care of 
specimens.’’ 

I was to keep the fish before me in a tin tray, 
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and occasionally moisten the surface with 
alcohol from the jar, always taking care to 
replace the stopper tightly. Those were not 
the days of ground glass stoppers, and ele- 
gantly shaped exhibition jars; all the old 
students will recall the huge. neckless glass 
bottles with their leaky, wax-besmeared corks, 
half eaten by insects and begrimmed with 
cellar dust. Entomology was a cleaner sci- 
ence than ichthyology, but the example 
of the professor, who had unhesitatingly 
plunged to the bottom of the jar to produce 
the fish, was infectious; and though this 
alcohol had ‘‘a very ancient and fish-like 
smell,’’ I really dared not show any aversion 
within these sacred precincts, and treated 
the alcohol as though it were pure water, 
Still I was conscious of a passing feeling of 
disappointment, for gazing at a fish did not 
commend itself to an ardent entomologist. 
My friends at home, too, were annoyed. 
when they discovered that no eau de cologne 
would drown the perfume which haunted me 
like a shadow. 

In ten minutes I had seen all that could 
be seen in that fish, and started in search of 
the professor, who had however left the mu- 
seum ; and when I returned, after lingering 
over some of the odd animals stored in the 
upper apartment, my specimen was dry all 
over. I dashed the fluid over the fish as if 
to resuscitate the beast from a fainting fit, 
and looked with anxiety for a return of the 
normal, sloppy appearance. ‘This little ex- 
citement over, nothing was to be done but 
return to a steadfast gaze at my mute com- 
panion. Half an hour passed—an hour— 
another hour; the fish began to look loath- 
some. I turned it over and around ; looked 
it in the face—ghastly; from behind, be- 
neath, above, sideways, at a three-quarters 
view—just as ghastly. I was in despair; at 
an early hour I concluded that lunch was 
necessary ; so, with infinite relief, the fish 
was carefully replaced in the jar, and for an 
hour I was free. 

On my return, I learned that Professor 
Agassiz had been at the museum, but had 
gone and would not return for several hours. 
My fellow-students were too busy to be dis- 
turbed by continued conversation. Slowly 
I drew forth that hideous fish, and with a 
feeling of desperation again looked at it. I 
might not use a magnifying glass; instru- 
ments of all kinds were interdicted. My 
two hands, my two eyes, and the fish; it 
seemed a most limited field. I pushed my 
finger down its throat to feel how sharp the 
teeth were. I began to count the scales in 





the different rows until I was convinced that 
that was nonsense. At last a happy thought 
struck me—I would draw the fish; and now 
with surprise I began to discover new fea- 
tures in the creature. Just then the profes- 
sor returned. 

‘‘That is right,’’ said he; ‘‘a pencil is 
one of the best of eyes. I am glad to notice, 
too, that you keep your specimen wet, and 
your bottle corked. 

With these encouraging words, he added, 

‘‘ Well, what is it like ?”’ 

He listened attentively to my brief re- 
hearsal of the structure of parts whose 
names were still unknown to me; the 
fringed gill-arches and movable operculum; 
the pores of the head, fleshy lips, and 
lidless eyes; the lateral line, the spinous 
fins, and forked tail; the compressed and 
arched body. When I had finished, he 
waited as if expecting more, and then, with 
an air of disappointment,— 

‘You have not looked very carefully ; 
why,’’ he continued, more earnestly, ‘* you 
haven’t even see one of the most conspicu- 
ous features of the animal, which is as plainly 
before your eyes as the fish itself; look 
again, look again !’’ and he left me to my 
misery. 

I was piqued; I was mortified. Still 
more of that wretched fish! But now I 
set myself to my task with a will, and dis- 
covered one new thing after another, until 
I saw how just the professor’s criticism had 
been. The afternoon passed quickly, and 
when, towards its close, the professor in- 
quired,— 

‘Do you see it yet ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ I replied, ‘‘ I am certain I do not, 
but I see how little I saw before.’’ 

‘* That is the next best,’’ said he earnestly, 
‘“‘but I won’t hear you now; put away 
your fish and go home; perhaps you will 
be ready with a better answer in the morn- 
ing. I will examize you before you look 
at the fish. 

This was disconcerting ; not only must 
I think of my fish all night, studying with- 
out the object before me, what this un- 
known but most visible feature might be; 
but also, without reviewing my new discov- 
eries, I must give an exact account of them 
the next day. I had a bad memory; so I 
walked home by Charles river in a distract- 
ed state, with my two perplexities. 

The cordial greeting from the professor 
the next morning was reassuring ; here was 
a man who seemed to be quite as anxious as 
I, that I should see for myself what he saw, 
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‘*‘Do you perhaps mean,’’ I asked, ‘‘ that | arrangement, was ever accompanied by the 


the fish has symmetrical sides with paired 
organs ?”’ 

His thoroughly pleased ‘‘ Of course, of 
course !’’ repaid the wakeful hours of the 
previous night. After he had discoursed 
most happily and enthusiastically—as he 
always did—upon the importance of this 
point, I ventured to ask whatI should do 
next. 

‘Oh, look at your fish!’’ he said, and 
left me again to my own devices. Ina lit- 
tle more than an hour he returned and 
heard my new catalogue. 

“That is good, that is good !’’ he repeat- 
ed; but that is not all; go on; and so for 
three long days he placed that fish before 
my eyes ; forbidding me to look at anything 
else, or to use any artificial aid. ‘‘Look, 
look, look,’’ was his repeated injunction, 

This was the best entomological lesson I 
ever had—a lesson, whose influence has ex- 
tended to the details of every subsequent 
study ; a legacy the professor has left to 
me, as he has left it to many others, of 
inestimable value, which we could not buy, 
with which we cannot part. 

A year afterward, some of us were amus- 
ing ourselves with chalking outlandish 
beasts upon the museum blackboard. We 
drew prancing star-fishes; frogs in mortal 
combat ; hydra-headed worms ; stately craw- 
fishes, standing on their tails, bearing aloft 
umbrellas ; and grotesque fishes with gaping 
mouths and staring eyes. The professor 
came in shortly after and was as amused 
as any, at our experiments. He looked at 
the fishes. 

‘“‘Hemulons, every one of them,’’ he 
said; ‘* Mr. drew them.’’ 

True ; and to this day, if I attempt a 
fish, I can draw nothing but Hzmulons. 

The fourth day, a second fish of the same 
group was placed beside the first, and I was 
bidden to point out the resemblances and 
differences between the two; another and 
another followed, until the entire family lay 
before me, and a whole legion of jars cov- 
ered the table and surrounding shelves ; the 
odor had become a pleasant perfume; and 
even now, the sight of an old, six-inch, 
worm eaten cork brings fragrant memories ! 

The whole group of Hzmulons was thus 
brought in review ; and, whether engaged 
upon the dissection of the internal organs, 
the preparation and examination of the 
bony frame-work, or the description of the 
various parts, Agassiz’ training in the 


method of observing facts and their orderly |) Grecian or Celestial paintings, or coarse lith- 


urgent exhortation not to be content with 
them. 

“ Facts are stupid things,’’ he would say, 
“until brought into connection with some 
general law.”’ 

At the end of eight months, it was al- 
most with reluctance that I left these friends 
and turned to insects; but what I had 
gained by this outside experience has been 
of greater value than years of later inves- 
tigation in my favorite groups. 

— Every Saturday. 


EYE AND HAND CULTURE. 





BY EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM, 





S the soul is reached through the chan- 
nels of hearing, so also is it affected by 
the sense of seeing. The breathing creations 
of the sculptor, the grand conceptions of 
those master painters—Raphael, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Turner and Trumbull, touch 
our souls with emotions new and strange, or 
fire our imaginations with as much delight- 
ful enthusiasm as do the divine strains of 
Haydn and Beethoven. A knowledge of 
drawing may by some be considered more 
useful than music, in a practical sense. 

Although both of these arts have been in- 
troduced into the ward schools in our cities 
and the higher grades of a few in the smaller 
towns, they are still excluded from hundreds 
of schools, both in village and country, 
especially the beautiful art of sketching. 
The time is not far distant when drawing 
will be considered as necessary a qualification 
for the teachers of our public schools as the 
common English branches or sciences. It 
can be easily taught on the blackboard for 
ten minutes every day, in any department, 
without interfering with otherstudies. One 
who has not previously pursued this course 
will be surprised to see what progress his pu- 
pils will make in the education of the eye in 
asingle term. Drawing isa great aid to the 
student in acquiring the art of penmanship, 
as it strengthens and steadies the muscles of 
his hand and wrist, and teaches him to ob- 
serve closely, also to copy correctly and 
neatly. 

But we may blend the esthetic with the 
practical. A large proportion of our girls 
are taught instrumental music, but véry few 
are able to sketch or paint well. In nine- 
tenths of our parlors you will find miserable 





cheats called chromos, or crayons, pastel, 
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ographs or cheap oil paintings, which are 
mere blotches, but very few first-class original 
pictures. A sketch-book upon a parlor table 
at once tells you that its possessor is blessed 
with a refined taste, that to her or him ‘‘a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.’’ 

A knowledge of drawing promotes order 
by keeping the children employed. But 
it must be thrown in as a recreation. It 
enables them to see with other eyes every 
rock, tree, cloud, flower, face, figure, 
animal or distant mountain; and makes 
them delight in spending their evenings at 
home, instead of in doubtful places of amuse- 
ment. Allow me toinform you how I teach 
this useful as well as beautiful accomplish- 
ment. 

I have found, by long experience, that 
the secret of good order is this: 1. Keep 
your pupils constantly employed. 2. Throw 
in singing and drawing as a recreation when- 
ever restlessness or weariness is apparent. I 
go to the blackboard and sketch a line, leaf, 
flower, house, or animal, and request each 
child to follow me, line by line, curve after 
curve, on the slate or drawing-book. I then 
pass rapidly down the ranks and examine 
each slate, or book, and point out errors or 
correct mistakes, or praise this one’s taste, 
and that one’s careful copying, until the bell 
rings for the next recitation. Allow me here 
to quote from Prof. Northrop’s Educational 
Report for the state of Connecticut : 

Skillful drawing has an intrinsic and practical 
value. It is of great importance in all pursuits con- 
versant with the exterior forms of things, and to 
many trades and professions, including all scientific 
mechanics, it is quite indispensable. It is useful to 
the architect, the master /builder, carpenter, mason, 
cabinet-maker, the florist, the embroiderer, the milli- 
ner, the mantua maker, the potter, the machinist, and 
almost every mechanic, in drafting his plans, making 
contracts‘and counting cost of construction, * * * 
No skillful craftsman can afford to be ignorant of 
this art which will make any one a better workman, 
no matter what his craft may be. The pattern rooms 
in our machine shops and foundries, in the print and 
carpet factories, in the clock and watch and lock 
shops, in the jewelry and plate works, the engraving, 
and paper painting establishments, in the arsenal and 
armory works, and of many other manufactories will 
indicate in part the numerous and important uses to 
which the competent draughtsman applies his skill. I 

ss over its obvious use in surveying, in map draw- 
ing, in civil and military engineering, and other pur- 
suits, for there is scarcely any calling in which this 
art, will not find a useful application, If we would 
maintain our pre eminence in manufacturing, let our 
youth be trained in object and off-hand, and perspec- 
tive drawing ; trained as designers and drauvghtsmen, 
One of our most celebrated governors attended an 
evening drawing school and devoted all his spare 
moments to architectural draughting. Before he was 
eighteen years of age he designed plans for a num- 
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ber of dwellings which were erected in New Haven. 
Before he was of age he became a master-builder. 
He particularly recommends this delightful study to 
all teachers and pupils, as it laid the foundation of 
his now ample fortune. The decree of Napoleon, 
that drawing should be taught in all the schools of 
France, brought untold wealth to that empire. It 
will do the same for us when fully introduced here. 

A petition from the first manufacturers of 
Massachusetts to their state legislature on 
this subject says : 

Our manufacturers compete under disadvantages 
with those of Europe, for in all the manafacturing 
countries of Europe free provision is made for in- 
structing workmen, of all classes, in drawing, At 
this time almost all of our best draughtsmen in the 
shops are men who have been trained abroad. Ger- 
many France and England are far ahead of us, 

This may also be said of our artists. Our 
most celebrated portrait and landscape 
painters were educated abroad. Let us in- 
troduce this branch into all of our public 
schools. It is as indispensable as geography 
or arithmetic. Noone is, in my estimation, 
qualified to teach even a primary class with- 
out a knowledge of off-hand drawing. The 
world moves, and we ought to move with it. 
Every annual convention should chronicle 
some new improvement, should find us 
higher in the scale of culture, better pre- 
pared for our great life-work—the training 
of youthful minds, 

Teachers who are deficient in the rud- 
ments of drawing and vocal music should 
acquire a knowledge of both as soon as pos- 
sible. It will take time, to be sure, but it 
will ‘‘pay’’ ultimately. Do you say that 
you are devoid of talent? How do you 
know that such is the case? It may exist in 
a Jatent state, waiting for some accident to 
bring it to light. Remember that nothing 
is accomplished without patient application. 
The choicest statuary has been laboriously 
chiseled from the hardest blocks of marble ; 
your costly bronze ornaments were wrought 
with as much care and patience. The rich 
loams and decomposing shales of our val- 
leys, as well as the gold-bearing ores, were 
the slow accumulation of years; while the 
rocks of Niagara, the Florida reefs and 
those far-away coralline islands which stud 
the Pacific and Indian Seas with flowery 
oases have been the work of teredoes and 
other minute polyps. The finest piece of 
mosaic is composed of a thousand frag- 
ments of enamel, It takes ten years to 
build a mosaic picture of largest size, but it 
is worth a fortune, and is wondrously beau- 
tiful, and will never fade, corrode or decay! 
We must let the wants of the age inspire us 
with a noble enthusiasm. Neither lack of 
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talent nor time must dissuade us from en- 
couraging in our pupils a taste for art. The 
true teacher will always instruct the chil- 
dren committed to her care, to trace in all 
that is lovely and grand in nature the artis- 
tic hand of the great Designer, until their 
admiration for His wonderful works leads 
them to love their Creator while the heart is 
tender and susceptible to lasting inipressions. 

A cultured imagination increases the 
power of all the tender feelings and weak- 
ens the animal passions, and holds in check 
the most violent emotions. It also pro- 
motes the growth of love and friendship, 
and renders the home-life enjoyable. 

A knowledge of drawing has a refining 
influence in the family as well as school. It 
fills up many otherwise idle hours, and pre- 
vents silly games, gossiping or quarreling, 
or the first steps of gambling. 

You will find children who have been in- 
structed in this branch copying flowers and 
leaves, or designing pictures, instead of 
playing with rude companions. ‘Teachers 
carcely dream what a privilege it is to teach 
the dear ones who daily gather around them, 


With glowing cheeks and smiling lips 
To garner up instruction. Like the flowers 
Which lift their rainbow cups to drink the dew 
And pleasant sunshine, they absorb our words. 
Child-hearts are beautiful! They thrill withal 
The souls of those who watch their buds of thought 
Unfold each day, like pages new and strange, 
Torn from some hidden tome whose mystic lore 
Has never all been given to the world, 
But lain for ages in the mouldy crypts 
Of some old pyramid upon the Nile. 
We, wond’ring, to their eager questions list, 
As through the misty mazes of the brain 
Some new idea struggles into life. 
Then, let us teach them whatsoe’er is pure 
And holy, and of good report, and strive 
To make them love the Bible, book of books, 
And heed its sacred precepts and commands, 
Remember that the character is carved 
By the surrcundings of their early years, 
That the associations of the child 
Color its after-life with good or ill— 
Yes, cling to youth and manhood like a dream 
Of Eden loveliness, or vision sad 
Of drifting waifs storm-wrecked on starless seas. 
Teach them to love the beautiful. Its power 
Will elevate and purify their hearts, 
Refine their natures, warped by primal sin. 
Our schools should always be 
Real Kindergartens, where the culture tends 
To chisel Psyches from the marble rough— 
To train the young immortals for that school, 
Where Christ himself doth rule. 

Then, teachers, buckle to this glorious work, 
Nor think your task so tedious day by day, 
And by your holy lives—examples bright— 
You’ll lead these young immortals to the light ; 
And when your work is done, your teachings true 
Will germinate, and bud, and bloom, and b-ar 
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“« Some forty, sixty, some an hundred fold” — 

Will linger in the pictured halls of minds 

And hearts of generations yet unborn, 

Like holy incense in some sacred fane. 

Yes, you will reap a rich reward at last, 

And wear bright jewels in your starry crowns, 

In honor of the souls you’ve cultured here 

Within these earthly schools, from year to year, 
Honesdale, Pa. 


$$ ee 
EXAMINATION FOR SUPERINTEN- 
DENCY. 





HE following are the questions in natu- 

ral philosophy, algebra, geometry, 
physiology and physical geography, submit- 
ted to candidates for first-grade certificates, 
by Hon. H. B. Wilson, State Superintendent 
of Minnesota. ‘The design was not to pre- 
sent puzzling but plain, fair questions, which 
should be calculated to test the applicant’s 
knowledge of the elementary principles of 
these branches. First-grade certificates ren- 
der holders eligible to the office of County 
Superintendent. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Define natural philosophy 

Define matter; force; forms of matter. 

Of what does mechanics treat? hydrostatics ? hy- 
draulics ? pneumatics ? pyronomics? optics? acou- 
stics ? electricity ? galvanism? astronomy? meteor- 
ology ? 

What are the universal properties of matter ? 

Define extension, figure, impenetrability, inde- 
structibility, inertia, divisibility, porosity, density, 
compressibility, mobility, gravitation, cohesion, ad- 
hesion, hardness, tenacity, brittleness, elasticity, mal- 
leability, ductility. 

What is motion ? absolute motion? relative mo- 
tion? rest? velocity? uniform? accelerated and 
retarded motion? momentum? Ist law of motion? 
centrifugal—centripetal motion ? 2d law of motion ? 
3d law of motion? gravity—terrestrial—universal 
gravitation ? 

Velocity of falling bodies, i 








ALGEBRA, 


Define algebra, a quantity, a numeral quantity, a 
literal quantity, a co-efficient, an exponent. 

Define algebraic addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division. 

Find the sum of xy—ac, 3xy—9ac, —7xy+-Sac, 
4xy-+6ac, and —xy—z2ac. 

From x*—11xyz-+ 3a, take 6xyz+-7—2a—5.xyz, 

Multiply 3x%-+-2y by 2x+-3y. 

Divide y3+-1 by y-+1. 

Decompose each of the following trinomials into 
two binomial factors : (2) x?-+-5x+6; (6) a?+7a+ 
12; (c) x*—gx+20; (d) x?—13x+-40. 

Define an equation, the degree of an equation, the 
root of an equation. 

Find the value of x in the following equation : 

2x+1r 4r—6 7—8x 
2x* — a = 
5 I! 7 
It is required to divide the number 91 into 2 such 
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parts that the greater, heing divided by their differ 
ence, the quotient will be 7. 
Divide (a) 7/ 54 by 1/6; (4) //a@® by ya. 
GEOMETRY. 

Define geometry, extension, a point, a line, a 
straight line, a surface, a plane, a solid. 

Define an angle, a right angle, an acute angle, an 
obtuse angle, a polygon, a triangle, a quadrilateral, a 
trapezoid. 

Define an axiom, a theorem, a problem, a postulate, 
a proposition, a corollary, a scholium. 

Define a circle, diameter, circumference, radius, 
chord, segment, sector, secant, tangent. 

Prove that when twostraight lines cut one another 
the vertical or opposite angles are equal. 

Prove that if two angles of a triangle are equal to 
one another, the opposite sides are also equal. 

Prove that when two straight lines are perpendic- 
ular to a third straight line, they are paraliel, 

Prove that the area of a triangle is equal to half the 
product of Jjts base by its altitude. 

How would you bisect a given straight line ? 

How would you bisect a given are or angle? 

How would you find the centre of a circle or arc ? 

Inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Define nutrition, and state what the principal ap 
paratus of nutrition consists of. 

Describe digestion, and give the principal organs 
employed in its operation. 

Describe the process of circulation, and the prin- 


cipal organs involved in it. 

What is respiration ? Give the principal apparatus 
employed in breathing, the manner of blood purifica- 
tion in the lungs, the difference between venous and 
arterial blood. 

Describe the human skeleton, the bones, their use, 
how formed, their composition, 

Describe the nervous system, and state its princi 
cipal organs. the brain, the spinal cord, the nerves. 

Describe the principal organs of hearing. 

The organs of sight. Describe the eyé. 

Define hygiene, What can you say of its impor- 
tance ? 

What is the effect of bad ventilation upon the 
health of men and other animals ? 

What is the proper temperature of a school room, 
or dwelling, to promote health and comfort ? 

What relation has clothing to health ? 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Define mathematical geography, physical geogra- 
phy, political geography, and state which is the most 
mportant, 

Give a general outline of the land structure of the 
earth, of the water surface, of the atmosphere, of 
organic life on the earth. 

Give a general description of the physical features 
of the United States—its mountain ranges, its plains, 
its systems, its plateaus. 

Give the same description, and in the same order, 
of South America. 

Give a general description of the volcanic regions 
of the earth 

Describe the currents of the ocean, waves, tides, 
currents. How are currents divided? Tell what 
you know of each. 

State the cause of these several currents. 


THOUGHTS ON TEACHING. 
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Describe the Gulf Stream, and state its influence 
upon the climate of Western Europe. 

Give an account of the principal currents in the 
atmosphere, and their causes 

Give the various causes that affect climate. 

Describe the formation of rain-clouds, how rain is 
produced dew, frost, snow, hail, 

What are the principal causes of c ivilization ? 


> 
THOUGHTS ON TEACHING. 


NATURAL ADAPTATION TO THE WORK. 
FTER all that has been said in relation 
L to the elements of a successful teacher, 
it is evident that such qualifications depend 
primarily on three characteristics. These, 
in their logical disposition and order of im- 
portance, are: Natural Adaptation, Culture, 
and Skill. We purpose to contribute a short 
article on each of these generic qualities. 
Natural Adaptation.—There is perhaps no 
qualification less commonly regarded by the 
profession and educators generally than 
adaptation, and yet nothing can be clearer 
than that it isan essential pre-requisite to all 
excellence in the art of instruction. With- 
out it, a teacher may be versed in all the 
theory and science of his high vocation and 
yet be a mere incumbent in his position. 
Good teaching involves a vast deal more 
than the routine of the class-room and the 
preservation of discipline. These in them- 
selves are not exds, but means adapted to 
an end. As instrumentalities, they are of 
great importance; but they are introduced 
as aids to the teacher and not wice versa. 
As instructors, the teacher holds the first 
place and the class-book the second ; but we 
are disposed to believe that the inversion of 
this order is the most common defect of our 
present system of education. Books usurp 
the place of individual effort, and formule 
and rules the position of effective oral in- 
struction. Perhaps in our graded and higher 
schools this evil is more apparent than any- 
where else. It is, however, a gratifying fact 
that our best educators are at present alive 
to the necessity of reform-in this particular, 
Oral instruction is alike the province of 
the pulpit, the rostrum and the school desk, 
and as such depends for its success upon the 
instructor’s mental and moral character. 
They are all departments of education, and 
great excellence in any of them cannot exist 
unaccompanied by that facility and felicity 
of expression which is essential to eloquence. 
We must judge the value of all instruction 
by its effects on the instructed. 
Adaptation is never found except where 
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certain traits of temperament and character | guage. 


exist. These we may describe as fluent u/- | 
terance, moral enthusiasm and ready sympa- | 
thies. Popularly, the influence arising from | 
this combination is termed ‘‘ personal mag- | 
netism,’’ but it is most probably due to cer- | | 
tain principles of psychological affinity and | 
to spiritual laws. In regard to the last ele- | 


ment, we may say that a tender love of hu- |: 


manity and simplicity of spirit are all the | 
ingredients of asympathetic disposition ; and | 
every teacher without these positive qualities | 
has mistaken his calling, and should at once | 
cease to profane it. To such his duties can- | 
not be but a drudgery, and he sooner or | 
later infects his pupils with the same feelings | 
toward school exercises which he himself | 
experiences. Whatever good he may do is | 
far more than counterbalanced by evil, for | 
who can estimate the pernicious effects of a| 
sour, selfish or lazy instructor upon the 
plastic mind of youth? To become misan- 
thropic and study-hating is surely the de-| 


struction of everything beautiful and good | 
in child or man! 
Moral enthusiasm, as a distinguishing trait | 


of noble character, consists in the self-abne- | 
gating elevation of principle above Policy. 
It is heroism in the soldier, inspiration 1n | 
the bard, patriotism in the citizen and de- | 
votion in the reformer and public teacher. | 
Its presence, like that of human sympathy, 
is discovered in a speaker by that spiritual | 
intuttion which is strongest in childhood, 
and is communicated largely through lan- | 


| the teacher. 


| pupils. 





[June, 


To be unders‘ood appreciatively, 
the instructor must adopt a phraseology fa- 
miliar to his school, and to accomplish this 
well requires the very best command of lan- 
guage. Indeed, it is generally conceded 
by the best speakers that to address children 
effectively is one of the hardest tasks of 
even professional, speech-makers. Fine set 
speeches on nothing in particular are a su- 
perfluous luxury in the public school-room ; 
but impressive oral instruction—indispensa- 
ble to moral and mental growth—cannot be 
given without an easy fluency of language 


| and those other characteristics already enu- 


merated. 

The complaint made so often where Eng- 
lish is not the common language—that 
schools there are not successful—is entirely 
owing to the fact that while the pupils un- 
derstand but little English, the use of- their 
vernacular dialect is ruled out of the school- 
room. We can prescribe no remedy, while 
we hold that, under such circumstances, the 


|schools must suffer despite every effort of 


The class-book is but partly 
understood, the teacher cannot make him- 


self impressively understood, and all the 
| exercises are shrouded in the uncertainty of 


obscurity. No natural alaptation, however 
excellent, can avail under such surroundings. 
The charm of sympathy and enthusiasm are 


| alike of no effect, because the teacher speaks 


in a language imperfectly understood by his 
MANHATTAN. 
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N our last number we _ inadvertently 
omitted Maryland from the list of states 
having county superintendents or commis- 
si oners. 
corps of these officers. 


fair progress in other respects. The Legis- 


lature at its recent session raised the appro- 
priation to colored schools from $50,000 to 
$100,000. The State Normal School was 
voted an increase to its annual income of 
$1,000, making it $10,500, and an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for a new building. 
We have received a pamphlet copy of the} 


Maryland school law, from which we shall 
make extracts in a future number. 


WE have just received, too late for full 
insertion in this number, an outline of the 
programme of exercises for the meeting of 
the National Educational Association which 
will be held in Detroit, Michigan, on Tues- 


Our neighbor has an excellent; day, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 4th, 
She is also making | 


sth, and 6th days of August next. All we 
can say now, is, that both the subjects to be 
presented and the men who are to present 
them are well chosen. A great meeting of 
the leading educators of the nation may be 
anticipated. Pennsylvania must be largely 
represented. Details concerning pro- 
gramme, facilities for travel, hotel accom- 
modations, etc., will appear next month. 
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THE term Normal Institute was first used, 
we believe, in this state. When, in 1855, it 
was resolved by the then county superin- 
tendent of Lancaster county and those who 
acted with him to open a temporary school 
for teachers at Millersville, the name adopted 
for it after some discussion was the Lancas- 
ter County Wormal Jnstitute, so called from 
the fact that the contemplated school was 
to partake somewhat of the character of 
both the Normal School and the Teachers’ 
Institute. The name fit the thing exactly, 
and as the thing spread rapidly and widely 
over the state and the country the name 
went with it. Another step in advance has 
now been taken by the intelligent and pro- 
gressive state of lowa. The last Legislature 
of that state enacted a law by which special 
instruction shall be given annually to the 
teachers of each county, under the direction 





of the proper county superintendent, for at 
least four weeks. The Mormal Institutes 
thus established will be maintained partly 
at the expense of the state and partly at | 
the expense of the teachers of the respec- 
tive counties. Teachers will be required to 
pay a certain sum for the certificates issued 
te them, a feature of the law we do not like, 
which sum will constitute their share to- 
ward the institute fund. The state will 
contribute a proportionate amount, and 
both together, it is thought, will serve to 
keep the institutes open four. weeks or 
longer. This is a grand scheme for im- 
parting professional instruction to the mass 
of teachers, and must give a powerful im- 
petus to the cause of education. It reaches 
thousands beyond the sphere of influence 
exerted by the State Normal Schools. 





THE State Normal School at Mansfield 
has secured, within a few months, a fine 
geological and mineralogical cabinet. Prof. 
Fradenburgh, the Principal,adopted measures 
looking to this end some time last fall, and | 
so energetically has the work been pushed | 
that now few institutions can boast of hav: | 

| 
| 
| 


! 


ing better collections. The cabinet of min- 
erals cannot be excelled by any collection of 
the same size. There are in this no less than 
2,500 specimens from every part of the 
world. It was purchased in Maine, and was 
originally arranged by Prof. Shepherd, of 
Amherst College. Besides this collection of 
minerals, the cabinet contains an equal 
number of geological specimens of rocks, 
minerals and fossils, and also a good collec- 
tion of shells. Valuable assistance was ob- 





tained from the Smithsonian Institute. Prof. 
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Fradenburgh will be glad to open a corres- 
pondence with other institutions with a 
view to establishing a system of exchanges. 

In this connection it may be encouraging 
to say that Illinois has lately organized a 
School and College Association of Natural 
History. The objects of the Association 
are: first, to collect, study and exchange 
specimens in natural history, and to con- 
tribute to a natural history survey of the 
state ; second, to form a state museum ; 
third, to obtain for the schools, with which 
its members are connected, suitable cabinets 
of specimens for study and reference; 
fourth, to encourage and assist the rational 
study of nature by the pupils of our schools. 
Dr. Richard Edwards, Principal of the Nor- 
mal School, at Normal, is President, and 
normal school men generally seem to be 
taking the lead in the matter. Shall Penn- 
sylvania, so rich in objects of natural his- 
tory, follow the example of Illinois? We 
think we know a number of leading men of 
science who would gladly give the weight of 
their names and influence in aid of such an 
association. Who will move in the matter? 


Excursion To Evrope.—It will be re- 
membered that last June the steamer Vic- 
toria sailed from New York with one 
hundred and forty eight school teachers and 
professors on board of her, bound for Vienna 
and a tourof Europe. ‘These teachers came 
from twenty-seven States in the Union, and 
seventy-eight were ladies, without male es- 
cort. They were enabled to make the tour 
at about half the rates charged to ordinary 
persons, through the arrangements of Cook, 
Son & Jenkins, of 261 Broadway, New York, 
the celebrated Tourist and Excursion Mana- 
gers. How successful the Excursion proved, 
and how delighted the members were with 
the many beautiful and wonderful things, in 
art and nature, they saw in Ireland, in Bel- 
gium, on the Rhine, in Switzerland, in 
France and London, we will leave them to 
tell; we merely desire to give, as an item 
of news, the information that this firm are 
repeating this year the successful experiment 
of last year, and have chartered the new and 
magnificent steamer ‘‘ Bolivia,’’ which will 
sail from New York on June 30th next, with 
another Educational Party, composed of 
Teachers, Professors, Ministers, and others 
engaged in educational work, for an excur- 
sion to the Giant’s Causeway, Glasgow, 
Oban, Fingal Cave, Iona, The Caledonian 
Canal, Inverness, Sterling, Loch Katrine, 
The Trossachs, Loch Lomond, Edinburgh, 
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Melrose, Abbottsford, Alton 


London. The party will be conducted 


from New York to London by Mr. Thomas 


Cook in person, and will be carried in 
special trains and special boats. 

In London, the party will be divided into 
three sections: the first will go only to 
Paris, and after spending ten days in that 
city, will return to London, Glasgow and 
New York—though any who wish may re- 
main longer. The second section will go 
to Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, up the 
Rhine to Weisbacden, Heidelberg, Baden 
Baden, Strasburg, Bale, Lucerne, over the 
Bernese Oberland to Giessbach, Interlach 
en, Berne, Freiburg, Lausanne, Bouveret, 
Martigny, Tete Noir Pass, to Chamouny 
and Geneva; thence to Dijon, Fontaine 
bleau, Paris, Rouen, London, Glasgow, and 
back to New York. 

The third section will proceed as far as 
Weisbaden and Mayence, under the pro- 
gramme of the second, and will then strike 
off to Munich, Innspruck, Verona, Venice, 
Bologna, Florence, Rome, Civita Vecchia, 
Leghorn, Pisa, Turin, and Milan; thence 
over the St. Gotthard Pass to Lucerne, In 
terlachen, Berne, Geneva, Paris, London 
and New York. 

The prices for these three sections are 
respectively $350, $450 and $550 gold, and 
include everything tor the tour—hotels, 


first-class traveling, and all necessary ex- | 


penses. Already nearly fifty names are 
enrolled, the majority of whom are ladies. 

LEAVING THE Proression.—In reply to 
our intimation in the March number that 
possibly, some young farmer, instead of tak- 
ing her advice concerning the selection of a 
partner for life might take Aer, our fair cor 
respondent, Annabel Lee, utters this indig 
nant protest : 

What! leave my boys and girls to be 
taught, kissed and scolded, by another female woman ? 


petted and 
Nay, verily. Leave my sunny school-room with its pir 
tured walls, and its loving band of little folks, to cook, 
bake, broil and fry for some big fellow No, that 


; 


a STEW I don’t care to get into. Resign my salary, 
which, tho’ small, is certain, and ask somebody with 
a cigar in his lips for pin-money ? Watch, with ting 

ling cheeks, the pocket book opened, and hear him 
say; ** Why, Annabel, where’s the fifty cents I gave 
you yesterday ?”’ 
after chickens and geese instead? Pack my book 
away and spend my time milking and 
Put away my school lunch-basket, and carry tin ket 

tles of butter and eggs tomarket? Give up my pleas 
ant, chatty meetings with the Board of Directors, and 
practise gymnastics over the wash. board, and calisth¢ 

nics over the pie and ironing boards? Hide my pen, 


Give up teachers’ institutes antl run 


m ak ing butter , 


ink and Leloved manuscripts, and turn my attention to | 


Towers, and | patching, scrubbing and drying ay ples ? 
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Give up 


| the bouquets of flowers, kisses and smiles of my lit- 
tle folks, for somebody who might turn out to be very 
uncertain and unsatisfactory in his moods and tenses, 
| Not yon. Count me as a correspondent for your 


JOURNAL for ten years, at the very lowest calculation ! 


Ir is beginning to be understood that 
sons, hearing recitations and 
a small part of the 
They are, how- 


assigning le 
keeping order are but 
work of teaching school. 
| ever, the most conspicuous part of it, the 
part that catches the eye of the unthinking, 
the part by which the multitude test the 
qualifications of teachers, and in view of 
which school boards make contracts with 


them But, as has been said, a few are be- 
yinning to understand that this is the 
é rser, inartistic work of teaching, not un- 


work of the miner who digs the 
rough ore out of which is made the polished 
blades of Damascus or the costly « utlery of 
Sheffield; or that of the quarryman who 
cuts the shaneless block of stone that be- 
comes in the hands of a master the beautiful 
itue, filling the whole world with admira- 


; 


tion. Teaching is not yet a fine art, and 
the teacher is not yet an artist o! the high 
t order. These are heights to be scaled 


n the future. 

But is not man the noblest work of God? 
And is not the art of forming him as God 
own imag the highest 
Why then should 
uch multitudes of teachers content them- 
] routine, common- 


designed, after His 
ind noblest of all arts? 
selves with the 
place duties of the school-room, and aspire 
to nothing beyond? Why should they re- 
main ignorant or forgetful of the high end 
name 


mere 


all teaching worthy of the 
keeps constantly in view, the perfection of 
human nature? ‘*‘What we want most is 
killed workmen,’’ said the head of a large 
manufacturing establishment to the writer 
afew days ago. ‘*Wecan find plenty of 
men to do our coarser kinds of work, but 
the largest salaries do not procure the re- 
juisite skill in our designing and finishing 
departments.”’ This expresses 
quite exactly the great want in the work of 
thousands of teachers 


language 


There are 
who can perform the ordinary duties of the 


education 


chool room, but who have no cone eption of 


the art required to «de velop and train the 
whole human character. Good methods 
of giving instruction in the _ several 


branches, methods of school management, 
may be learned and practiced by a mere 
mind knows noth- 
God-like process 


| mac hine teac he T's whose 
ing of that nobler, that 
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of a strong soul brooding over a weaker 
one, penetrating its inmost fibres with light 
and love, and lifting it up day by day toa 
higher, purer sphere of existence, ripening 
it as it were for time and eternity. Let 
us have fewer laborers and more artists 
in our school-rooms. 


oo a 


DEFEAT OF THE BOOK BILL. 
LESSONS LEARNED FOR THE FUTURE. 
ae reader will find elsewhere a copy 

of the bill to erect a commission to 
select text-books for all the schools of the 
State, recently defeated in the House of 
Representatives. The history of this bill 
from its first inception to the present time 
is somewhat lengthy and will not here be 
written. When the whole story shall be 
told the people will only begin to appreciate 
the danger from which our school system 
hasescaped, Suffice it to say now that no 
effort that a powerful combinatfon of inter 
ests could make was left untried to secure 
the passage of the bill. It passed the Sen 
ate by a voteof 20 to1o. The House Com- 
mittee on Education reported it favorably, 
and its friends seemed to count upon its 
final passage with the greatest confidence. 
They were mistaken. It was defeated on 
first reading by a vote of 20 ayes to 58 noes. 
The noes were subsequently increased by the 
votes of absentecs. It is dead, we hope, for 
ever. The friends of the bill are greatly mysti 
fied at the unexpected failure of their plans 
and the defeat of the bill. There is, however, 
no real mystery about the matter. Under the 
old constitution such a bill might have been 
rushed through both houses at a single ses- 
sion, and the parties most interested re- 
mained 
passing until the mischief was done. The 
new constitution gives the people time to 
make their wishes known concerning im- 
portant bills before they can become laws. 
This was done in the case of the text-book 
bill. As soon as the character of the bill 
became known over the state, a constant 
stream of letters and remonstrances from all 
parts of it poured into the Legislature. Al 
most every member of the House received 
such documents, and some of them received 
them by dozens and twenties. A goodly 
number who had promised to vote for the 
bill found they could not safely do so, and 
this wholesome fear of the people soon 
melted a majority into a minority, and to 





in entire ignorance of what was | 
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the great surprise of men who are accustom- 
ed to victory, they found themselves badly 
beaten. The bill is intensely unpopular, 
and had they deemed it necessary, hundreds 
of thousands of the most intelligent citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth would have re 
monstrated against its passage. To the 
people, but more especially to the school 
directors, is the defeat of the bill attributable. 
The House of Representatives, however, 
deserves great credit for giving expression 
to the popular will. 

The friends of the defeated bill claimed 
that there were certain evils connected with 
the furnishing of text-books that it was cal 
culated to cure. If there are such evils, we 
ought to find some way of removing them. 
| In the discussion, it was alleged that text 
| books were changed too frequently, that 
| they cost too much, and that directors were 





sometimes moved by improper influences. 
There may be truth in one or all of these 
allegations. Let us consider them. 
Text-books cannot now be changed legally 
more frequently than once in three years. 
The penalty for so doing is fine and impris 
But it was said,‘ Thi a dead 
We do not know a single instance 
of its violation; but if there shall be an 
offence of the kind hereafter, let 
punishment be meted out to the 
We must not be called upon to 
argument of this kind in the future, 
‘Text-books do cost too much The peo- 
ple are taxed too heavily to purchase books 


for their children. We are far from think 


onment. iaW 1S 


letter.’’ 


Swilit 
offender. 


nswer an 





ing the proposed bill would have perma- 
nently lowered the price of t-books. 
Monopolies are never cheap But the price 
of such books ought to come down Pub 
lishers are willing to deduct forty per cent 
from the retail prices of th 00ks wher 


they sell them in quantities Would it not 


be wise for retailers to reduce t r profits 
rather than lose the whole trade? Way 
cannot boards of directors be authorized 
to purchase books for their respective di 
tricts, and either furnish them gratuitiously 
to the pupils, or charge them cost prices for 
them? This is done by som distri t 
nota good plan for all? Let the matter be 
well considered. 

In the discussion that took place in e 
Senate, the changes were rung upon tl 
norance and dishonesty of school director 
It was said again and again that they a 
generally intellectually unfit to select 

ooks for children, and that very frequently 


ley are actuated in their choice by im- 


ee 
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proper motives. Now, no one knows the 


men who manage the schools of this com 
monwealth better than the writer, and we 


pronounce such charges, as a whole, grossly 
Asa body, our school boards are 

very 
there a 


untrue. 
composed of our best citizens—the 
cream of our people. Here 
bad man may be found among them; but a 
a whole, they are intelligent, honest and 
faithful to their trust. If any have abuse d 
their power, however, let them be warned 
in time, seeing that the whole system may 
suffer on their account If ever the ad 
ministration of our tem becomes 
corrupt, the republic will be lo 

The effort to pass such a bill as the de 
feated text-book bill 
les on for the future a lesson o! 
cretion, more economy, more faithfulness 
Never let it be again in the 
chamber of the State that the 
not wisely select books for their own chil 


and 


school sy 


‘ 


should teach us all a 


more dis 


] 
council 


said 


people can 


dren to read, but must have men appointed 
at Harrisburg to do it for them. 


> 


THE BOOK 


BILL. 
POSITION OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


FT°HE character of the bill creating 
| commission to select text 

our schools, did not become generally known 
to the public until it had pasged the Senate 
As soon as they became acquainted with its 
provisions and realized the danger whic! 
threatened the leading principle upon which 
our whole that 
of local control, they naturally began to 
make inquiry as to the position of the State 
Superintendent, to whom they had been a 

look for 


ior all 


' 1 
WJUIKS 


school system is based, 


customed to tion to the 


protes 


school interests of the Commonwealth 
They found the name of this officer in the 
objectionable bill as a member of the com 
mission, and many feared that his influen 

would be exerted in favor of its passage. A 


considerable number of 
proached the Superintendent for his sup 
posed silence in regard to the pa re of the 
bili, and others more bold, taking it for 
granted that he was in favor of the measure, 
severely censured his position. 

Now, while we are glad to see the people 
sensitive in regard to a that so 
closely affects their dearest interests—the 
education of their children—we have to say 
that proper inquiry would shown 


newspapers re 


sage 


measure 


have 


that the State Superintendent has occu 


SCJIOOL 


| 
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[June, 


pied no equivocal position in relation to 
ecuring otate uniformity of 
text-book 


nave been pre ented to the 


the mode ol 
text-books provided for in the 
bill Such bill 
Legi lature be fore, ind he ha ilways Op 
posed them Hle carcely thought the bill 
would be pressed this year until it had actu- 
therefore said 
expressed 
every 


‘ commit- 


Senate, and 
ifter that 
ition to it openly ind in 
isked the Hou 


on equcation to so amend the bill that, 


pa ec the 


it little; but time he 


yper Way He 


f passed, the hool Department would have 
nothing to do in carrying its provisions into 
effect and ft reque t being retu ed, he 


made in 


with 


ithorized the same motion to b 


the House, connection it, the 


tatement that he was opposed to the bill 
in any nape, 

The Easton Daily Lxpress, while the 
measure was pending in the Legislature, 


hed an able editorial in opposition to 


tt ,i 
to the bill, in which the writer took occasion 
f severity 


fo comment with some 


upon the 
nee of the State Superinte ndent. 


This 
if 


lely ( opied, and the following 
the wrong im 


< 
> 


er was meant to correct 

pression 

DePARTMENT OF COMMON 
HARRISHURG 


< 
SCHOOLS ) 
, 


May 6, 1874. § 


Epitor | ron Expert Dear i” In your 

editorial rt e on * Uniformity of Text-Book ey 

the Mond e ol your paper, you do mé some 

ce ‘The not a man in the legi lature, 

ely a é | med one among the « hool men 

f the tate wno doe not know that I im opposed 

uct chemes of ecuring un formity in text- 

ks as th l by the bill now pending here 

I} e never even been spoken to by its friends. The 
ime of the erintendent of Common chools or 
in the bill, but it was put there without |} 

wied r consent jesides, you cou!d not have 


ked very al y through the columns of the May 
CHOOL Jour AL, or you would have noticed in the 
Official Department, on page 363, that the bill was 
nted anc the oppe ition of the S iperintende nt to 
it expressed | consider the measure fraught with 
yreat danger to our school interests, and have nod 
p tion to conceal my opinions, 
In ha te, yours truly, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
The fact by however, that the Superinte 


dent needed no such letter to make a record 


tate uniformity book question, He 
xpressed his opposition to it again and 
igain, in The follow 
in extract from his report for 1869, and 
what has been said 
above, our good people can see that their 
on the questions involved have 


on the 
had ¢ 
peeches and reports. 
ing 1s 
from that, in addition to 
OPINOns 
been faithfully represented 
It is po e to secure a uniformity in the kind 

text-book ed in all our schools, of like grade, 
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throughout the state ; authority can be given that will 
secure such uniformity in counties, or the whole mat 
ter can be left to be decided in their own way by the 
respective school districts, Is it our best policy to 
attempt to bring about state uniformity, county wni 
formity, or to be satisfied with district uniformity ? 
For this state, l answer, without hesitation, that the 
matter of selecting text-books should be left where 
in the hands of the boards of 
directors of the several With so many 
conflicting tastes and clashing interests, it would be 
difficult to 
when secured it would be a kind of school machi- 
nery that could never work smoothly, that would be, 
at best, clumsy to handle and always liableto get out 
We have tried the experiment of securing 
District unifor- 


the law now leaves it, 
districts. 


secure complete state uniformity, and 


of order 
county uniformity and failed in it. 
mity has been im a good degree secured, and little 
remains respecting text-books that can be done wisely 
except to prevent those changes of them, which are 
becoming 0 frequent as to be expensive to parents, 
annoying to teachers, and profitless to pupils. 


> 


IGNORANCE A CAUSE OF CRIME. 


Narecently published pamphlet on the 
‘*Responsibility of Society for the Causes 
of Crime,’’ Rev. Dr. Bittinger speaks as fol 
lows of the criminal] results of ignorance : 
Ignoran © im 4 source of crime, It operates in va 
First, to expose men to it, and then to 
The uncultivated mind is weak 
ened by non-use. For lack of ideas it is often left to 
the suggestions of the animal appetites, with debas 


rious ways: 
prepare them for it. 


ing and corrupting tendencies, In a Jand of books 
and achools ignorance is not consistent with self-re 
spect or manliness. Even the pitiable standard set 
up in our prison statistics—to be able to read—is far 
above many of the adult 
erect the higher and truer one 


such proficiency 


s that enter their walls, But 
when we of being 
able to read with facility and zest 
as puts knowledge, both as a pastime and a power, 
within men’s reach, how beggarly is the show then 
among our prison population! The average per cent. 


of the state prison population of New York in 
1364, that could not read was }2. 


read, 


Now, admitting 

that the remainder could and not disparay 

ing the quality of it, it shows eleven times more igno 

rance among these twenty-four hundred inmates 

than among the whole outside adult population of the 
’ 


state, Of those outside the penitentiaries, only three 


per cent could not read, while 32 per cent. of those 
inside could not, Even not knowing how to read 
is eleven times more likely to lead to crime than 
knowing ; or, as Dr. Wines puts it, one third of the 


’ ’ 
‘ 


crime is committed by one filtieth of the population 
So great is the affinity of crime for ignorance Nine ty 
seven per cent. of the non prison population of New 
York, in 1864, could read; in the same year only 
sixty-eight per cent, of the prison population could 
read, 
able to honesty as 
knowledye is more preventive of crime than promotive 
of virtue. 

jut as the want of practical knowledge is as really 
ignorance as the want of book-knowledge, the fol 
lowing figures by Mr, Byers, late chaplain of the 
Ohio Penitentiary, are more to” the point as to the 
influence of ignorance upon crime, 


K nowing how to read is two thirds as favor- 
not knowing, In other words, 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


' 
Out of 2,120 





| under his care, 67 per cent. were uneducated 

| men who could barely read, or who could mer ly 
| scratch their names, 14 per cent 

“A,B, C's.” 74 per cent had never learned a trade 
Here we have %1 per cent ind 74 


per cent. ignorant of a trade, Apply these propor 


did not know their 


ignorant of book 
tions to the outside population, and what a mass 
of ignorance and helples ness it would make! sup 


posing the population of New York to be 900,009 


more than 350,000 of her adult population would be 
| unable io read or write. Hugh Miller, a shrewd 
| observer of man, and him elf 1 me itil peal of 
these two kinds of knowledge ind their influence on 
men as follows: 1 found that the inte! gence which 


results from a fair hool educati rpened hy a 


ym, sh 

subsequent taste for re ading, very m h h ightened 
on certain items the standard ny which my ¢ mrt ides 

| regulated their conduct -Notagainst intemper 
| ance or licentiousne .. but wain t theft and the 
grosser and more creeping form f unt hf css 


and dishonesty 
> 


AGASSIZ 


N a recent address before the Boston So 
N Histor V5 tne 


Natural veteran 
teacher, George P. Emerson thus speaks of 


ciety of 


what the teachers’ profession owes to Louis 
| Agassiz: 


In the year 1555, with the lof M Aya iz, 
who, from the beyinn ng, did a yreat deal of w ’ 
Mr, Agassiz opened a hool for young ladies For 
this he was in all respects well qua Ch harm 
of his manner, his perfe t my} icerity and 
warm-heartedness, attracted every und won her 
re pect, lo e and admira 7 He} mr tin 
tinctively, what we teachers have earn by degrees, 
that we cannot re ttract nt ind lead a child 
and help to form hi halvit ind j ter, without 
first loving him; that n thing in the world ) 
powerful ; ré il, disinterested aff mn” HT y e, 
himself, by lectures most « irefully prey l an hour 
instruction, re instruction, every ay, All his 
pupil retain their respect and love for him. and some 
keep the note re made of h nad re | jem 
with delight Th hool w { fo en 
years, with gre 1ccess, att ing | from 
tant part of the yuntry 
One of the secret f hi 1cce a te ier was 
that he brought n nat t té ) ' Ihe 
young ladies of a ge I nused } 
mplicity in putting @ gra / r | if 
each, as he ni if he } et ed 
with surprise nd ae rf I truc 
ture of the insect before them h of ip 
pointment escaped from mo ' en the ie 
| son, of more than an hour, closed. He had opened 
their eve to see the be ty of j rf make 
of one of the least of God's creat W t he mn 
was this to young women prey, f ners in 
the publi ho« f the commonw . ig that 
in every field migt ve found ‘ t cite nd 
well explained , nd 
how? and why? which children will always be ask 
ing 
He had all the elements nece / in eloquent 
teacher: voice, look and manner ' ' t- 
tracted attention; an inexh Ww oT ng “Ze, 
always expressive of rich though gy, common- 
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sense, a thorough knowledge of all the subjects on 
which he desired to speak, a sympathy with others so 
strong that it became magnetic, and a feeling of the 
value of what he had to say, which became and cre 
ated enthusiasm. He thus held the attention of his 


audience. not only instructing and persuading them, | 


but converting them into admiring and interesting 
fellow students, 

His mode of teaching, especially in his ready use 
of the chalk and the blackboard, was a precious les 
son to teachers. He appealed atonce to the eye and 
to the ear, thus naturally forming the habit of atten 
tion, which it is so difficult to form by the study of 
books, Whoever learns this lesson will soon find that 
it is the teachers’ part to do the study, to get com 
plete possession of what is to be taught, in any sub 
ject, and how it is to be presented, while it is the part 
of the pupils to listen attentively and to remember. 


This they will easily do, and to show that they do | 


remember, they may be easily led to give an account 
in writing, of what they have heard. Every lesson 
will thus be not only an exercise of attention and 
memory, bit a lesson in the English language, pro 
per instruction in which is very much needed and 
very much neglected. Whenever a pupil dves not 
fully understand, the teacher will have the opportu- 
nity, while he is at the blackboard, of enlarging and 
making more intelligible. 

Wherever the teacher shall be successful in adopt 
ing this true and natural mode of teaching, the poor 
text-books which now infest the country will be dis 
continued, and those who now keep school will be 
come real teachers; school keeping wil] be turned into 
teaching. When this method is fairly introduced, we 
shall hear no more of long, hard lessons at home, 
nor of pupils from good schools who have not learned 
to write English. 

To this we deem it appropriate to append 
a copy of Agassiz’ will : 

The last will and testament of Louis Agassiz, « " 
the County of Middlesex and Commonwealth of Massachu 
setts, Teacher : 

first.—I give to my son, Alexander E, R. 
such of my scientific books as he may select from my 
library, hoping that when he may have no further use 
for them he will add them to the rest of my library 
of scientific books, which I-hereby give to the muse 
um of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, 

Second.—l give and devise all the rest of my estate, 


f Cambridge, in 


Agassiz, 


now owned and hereafter acquired, unto my beloved 
wife, Elizabeth C. Agassiz, to hold to her, her heirs 
and assigns forever. I make no provision for either 
of my daughters Ida and Pauline, not from any want 
of affection, but for the reason that my house in Cam- 
bridge (subject to mortgage) is the only remaining 
piece of property that I have to dispose of. 

I appoint my wife aforesaid to be the sole executor 
of this, my will, and I direct that she be exempted 
from giving surety on her bond as such, 

In witness whereof I hereto set my hand this 29th 
day of November, in the year of our Lord 1869. 

L. AGASSIZ. 


——_. 


THE secretary of a school-board in In 
diana county, writes ‘‘ The March num 


ber of Zhe School Journal contains another 
outline of a course of study adopted by the 
State of Illinois for the ungraded schools. 
You speak of not endorsing the course in 
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| ing of the scholars. 
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all its parts. Could you not arrange a 
course of study that would suit our whole 
State, and publish it in your valuable jour- 
nal? We feel that some change in neces- 
sary in our rural districts, as they are not 
making the progress the times demand.”’ 
Chis suggestion is timely, and will receive 
due consideration. The same wide-awake 
secretary is pleased to add, 

Our board are well pleased with 7%< 


School Youre 


nal, They did not know its value or they would 
have subscribed long ago. It is full of such things 
is directors, teachers and parents should know, 
May you, the editor, long live to continue the noble 
work. 

- - 


WHERE LESSONS SHOULD BE 
LEARNED. 


( N the question as to whether pupils 
) should prepare all their lessons in the 
school-room and none of them at home, 
there is something to be said on both sides, 
The Philadelphia Bu//etin presents its views 


as follows: 


WANTED, A SCHOOL, 
It is a very remarkable fact that in these days, 
when the subject of education is so extensively dis- 
cussed, and when there is such a general desire 


among an entire people to procure for their children 

higher attainment in learning than they have enjoyed 
themselves, that there should be almost no schools, 
either public or private, where children are taught any- 
thing. This assertion may sound a little startling ; 
and a good many parents may read it with an instinct- 
ive contradiction, as the familiar visions of school 
bills, rise before them, and they remember all the 
trouble and expense that it has cost them to find a 
rood school for their boys and girls, and to keep them 
And it will be also 
impression 


at school after it has been found. 


resented by those who labor under the 


that they teach school in this city, But it is a stub- 
born fact that speaks badly for our vaunted progress 
in the science of education that almost nothing is 
taught in the schools of the present day. They are 
imply recitation-rooms, where the children go to re- 
peat the results of laburious study and instruction at 
home. The school proper is at home and the parents 
ire the teachers. The amount of labor that our 
modern school system throws upon the parents of the 
cholars is as intolerable as it is wrong and unreason- 
able. In many families, the evening circle is simply 
a drudgery over the teaching and learning of lessons, 
often so badly adapted to the capacity of the pupil, 


to be learned from text-books so ingeniously con- 
“darken wisdom with without 
’ that parent and child are alike incapable 
Hours that belong to 


words 


rived to 
knowledge, 
of mastering their difficulties. 
domestic recreation and enjoyment are thus converted 
weariness and vexation. 

system as this, the school has very 


into hours of 

Under 
little to do with education. It 
machine for cutting out the work and in pecting it 
If it is a well-ordered school, it may 
- in a few, it 


such a 
merely affords a 


when it is done. 
also supply some useful moral discipline 
may even supply the much neglected physical train- 
But it has very little to do with 
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educating the mind, The mental discipline, the habit 
of intelligent study, the acquirement and digestion of 
knowledge, these ends, which the school professes to 
compass, are all remanded to the parents at home, 
They are the teachers, They do the chief work for 
which schools are established, and for which they pay, 
The nominal teachers are mere monitors, inspectors, 
occasionally drill-masters, to whom boys and girls, 
crammed at home by painstaking parents, or by pri- 
vate tutors hired to relieve the parents from the labor, 
go daily to recite. That this is strictly true will be 
testified by the thousands of homes that are converted 
into night schools by this absurd and radically de 
fective system. 

Let somebody invent a school where children shall 
be taught, a system of education by which no school- 
books shall be carried home, but under which the 
teacher and not the parent shall have the drudgery of 
the work. Such aschool, in these days, would be a 
novelty and a success, educationally and pecuniarily. 
If the parents must do any part of the work, let them 
hear the recitations, and not have the onerous task 
of instruction, which they pay the teacher to per- 
form, thrust upon them, as is now ordinarily done 
The public need is for schools, not for mere recita- 
tion-rooms, 

To this the Doylestown Democrat re 
spond 5 

We thank the Bu//etin for the above sensible views 
on the school question. They meet our approbation, 
and no doubt will meet that of the thousands who 
read them. There are several things radically wrong 
in our school system which need correction As the 
Bulletin remarks, our schools, as a general thing, are 
only places for the children to recite their lessons, 
while the drudgery of preparation falls upon the pa 
rents at home. 

The common practice of having school children 
carrying their books home to study their lessons, 
should have a stop put to it. The teachers are paid 
both to teach the children and havethem recite their 
lessons, and the y should not devolve this duty on the 


parents. Let a person notice the scholars of this 
town return home from school, and he will be aston 
ished t« e the books they carry with them, They 
are , ected to study a lesson in each book before 


the return to the school-room the next morning, 
wher they recite, and the next evening they return 
with a new batch of lessons with which to bother 
their parents, Here children even carry their slates 
and arithmetics home for their parents to teac h them 
how to cypher. If this is because they have more 
lessons than they can study at school, the sooner 
some of them are cut off the better, Children are 
burdened with too many studies; in consequence 
none are we// learned, and the children become dis- 
contented with school, 

A child should have but few lessons, but they 
should be well prepared, under the eye of the teach 
er. We doubt whether modern school books are the 
great aids to study they have the credit of being. As 
a rule, we do not believe the children understand, oy 
can appreciate the author’s system. Teachers and 
scholars should understand that there is no royal 
road to knowledge. It is labor to teach and labor to 
learn, and both parties should understand it. When 
children studied Comly’s spelling book, Pike’s arith- 
metic and read from the English reader, they had 
better prepared lessons than now, and had as good, 


if not better, knowledge of the branches they studied. | the board, whom he has directed | 


we 
we 


Then the children were /azgh?¢ in the scheol-room 
and the parents were not taxed with this duty Will 
some of our educational experts turn their attention 
to these evils? 

— > 


THE SCHOOL-Room. 


A] USIC —So much has been said of music ina 
M purely artistic point of view that there is d nger 
of overlooking its importance as an educator. Some 
eminent writer says that while we labor to teach 
different languages, each of which is understood by 
one nation only, we neglect music which isa univer 
There must always be some avenue 





sal language. 
of approac h to the mind, and as these can be pened 


sume in one way, some in another, and the teacher 
should be cognizant of all these ‘* Genius, 

says Washington Irving, “ delights to nestle its off 
and it may sometimes 


| spiing in strange places,” 
happen that a voice of unusual ¢ pability will mani 
fest itself among our pupils. It may be objected that 
the time expen ed in musical culture might be more 
usefully employed, Nay! not so; it can not be that 
any part of our triune nature should be undeveloped. 
Then let all teachers and pupils sing, or, if you can 


, ' 
have a musical instrument, a small organ, for instance, 


in the school-room, have it; and perhaps 
** The breath of musi 
May prove more eloquent than all! our word 
j MV. MOORE, 


A LITTLE STORY. We heard a teacher relate it 


quite rec ently He determined, in } school of 26 

pupils, to stop whispering entirely. Having forbid- 

den it, he made it his chief business one day to watch 

for violations of his rule, He observed one or two 

only, On the next day there w carcely an oflence; 
oe : 


and, on the third, he gave special ention, but per- 
' , 

ceived none at all He determined to make thorough 

work; he had devoted himself for three days to the 


accomplishment of his purpose; and he flattered 
himself that he had succeeded Lut, determined to 
leave no chance for de ubt, at the « e of school on the 
third day, he pa ed to each pupil psn paper 
and requested each one who had wi pered that day 
to put a certain mark on this paper. The pupil’s 
name was not to appear.on the per, the object being 
not to <¢ itch the flenders, but t ii sh testimony to 
the success of the attempt. The teacher immediately 
collected the papers, but thought it prudent not to 
examine them until he w lone, When he reached 


bis room and made the examination, he found that 


only 25 out of 26, according to their own testimony, 
had whispered that day! ‘Thisstory ha mo! in 


lers to make 


fact, it has several but we leave our 


their own reflectior ‘lin 


HOW TO QUESTION, 


WRITER in 7he Wisconsin Journal of L£du- 


bungling way in which teacher t _who work 
for a word or phrase and are 1 tishied with the 
thought unless it is given in certain words which have 
been before dete mined as the proper on¢ 

Teacher. (Waving a class of six to twenty pupus at 


the hands 
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over the surface ) James, what kind of a surface 
is it? 

James. (With a grin that expresses a great deal to 
a sensitive teacher.) It is a black surface, sir. 

Teacher. I did not mean the color of the surface, 
James, but what 4ind of surface ? 

Fames, Oh! a smooth surface. 

Now the teacher might, if he had been a genius, 
have taken that description and proceeded ; but, un- 
fortunately, he had read the conversation between 
tongue and creature, and in his innocence, thought 
that the only right conversation to hold, so he plies 
James once more with the pertinent question: 

Teacher. Oh! James, you do not understand me, 
I mean what 47nd of surface? 

ames, (When he heard the word 4ind so empha- 
sized, almost leaped from the floo: —he had the idea.) 
It does service for the ’rithmetic class, sir. 

James uttered this in the manner of a conqueror ; 
he looked at the teacher with eagerness for approval. 
The pupils tittered. The teacher turned every color 
but that of the surface, began to lose patience, and 
tried again. 

Teacher. James, you will please not trifle with me 
or the subject; will you tell me what 47nd of surface 
it is, you have just passed your hand over. 

Fames, (Disconcerted and sulky,) I don’t know 
what you want me to say. 

Teacher. Take your seat, sir, and try to brighten 
your mind, 

The teacher, not willing to give up such a fine 
plan of teaching with one effort, turns to a bright 
girl, who he knows will understand him. 

Teacher, Susie, what kind of a surface have you 
passed your hand over. 

Susie. (She is a very precise little body.) It is a 
wood surface covered with paint. 

The large pupils, who have become interested, 
smile—some audibly. Susie looks embarrassed, for 
she was sure she was right. 

Teacher, (Becoming excited ) Susie, you do not 
quite get my idea either. I wish to know what sind 
of surface it is. 

Susie looks hard at the board. The look is sug- 
gestive. Anna only sees it and gains a thought, 
raises her hand and snaps—snaps as only a school- 
girl with moist fingers can snap. Teacher turns, as 
Arabs do at time of prayer—towards his place of de- 
liverance—forgets to speak to Anna about snapping, 
in his eagerness to hear the required “ flat and plane 
surface.” 

Teacher. Anna, you may answer. 

Anna. A hard surface. 

Teacher. Anna, you are partially right. It 
hard surface, a very hard surface—for this class to 


is a 
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his pen and by his efforts as a trainer, and superin- 
tendent of teachers, We had been talking over cer- 
tain projects he has in hand for the improvement of 
elementary teaching, and the best means of making 
their results known to teachers generally, when this 
same question of the ineffectiveness of the great bulk 
of pedagogic literature came up. 

“Is it not possible,” I asked, “to give a more 
practical turn to such writings ?” 

“‘ The great difficulty, I apprehend,’’ my friend re- 
plied, ** would be to make teachers believe that the 
customary way of discussing educational matters is 
not already ‘ practical.’ ” 

*«So it is in one sense; still it seems to have com- 
paratively little cumulative effect.” 

‘*You mean that it settles nothing?” 

* Roughly speaking, yes: and what is more dis- 
couraginy, it does not seem to make the way clearer 
for a settlement.” 

‘‘ There does seem to be disproportionately small 
progress, truly; but how can it be helped ?” 

“ By inaugurating, if possible, among teachers the 
same patient and pains-taking method which has done 
such good service in advancing the other sciences and 
the arts dependent on them—the making of systematic 
and carefully recorded observations and experiments, 
and their publication in professional journals or other- 
wise. The medical journals illustrate fairly what I 
mean,” 

‘‘ Something like this? A teacher, say at the be- 
ginning of a term, enters on her record-book the 
character of her class—so many boys or girls, or both 
together; ages, so and so; have been taught so long, 
and in such and such a way. They take up a given 


| subject, say fractions, and pursue it in a manner care- 
| fully set down; their progress from day to day is 


minutely recorded, At the end of a specified time, 
the results are briefly summed up. They know so 
much; can solve at sight such and such problems; 
fail to solve problems so and so; when set at a new 
but allied task, they give such and such evidence of 
intelligence and skill. In the next room, a teacher 
of corresponding rank takes a similar class, and pur- 
sues the same subject by a different method ; and so 
various methods are tested and their results com- 
pared.” ; 

‘‘ Substantially, yes. Or the methods adv, > by 
different cities might be similarly studied and com- 
pared, as the doctors compare methods of treating 
disease ; or teachers might make special studies of 
particular pupils, typical cases, such as every school 
affords, and tabulate the results for publication—the 


| one thing to be kept most in mind being the accu- 
| mulation of accurate observations, especially those 


describe, Now I will tell you how a pupil in a Massa- | 


chusetts school described it to a very learned man, 
He told his teacher that (very slowly) it was a flat 
and plane surface. 

A sigh of relief was heard from the class, while 
James grunted under breath, “I could ’a told you 
that, if I’d only know’d what you wanted.” 


————— 


A PEDAGOGIC SUGGESTION. 





FEW days ago I was enjoying a friendly con- 
versation with one of the most thoughtful, pro- 
gressive and conscientious school officers in the 
country ; one, I may add, who has done not a little 
toward the advancement of sensible teaching, both by 


exhibiting negative results. Don’t you think good 
would come of it ?”’ 

“In time, certainly; for there would necessarily 
result some broad and substantial basis of facts to 
generalize from, and that is what education needs 
above all things, It wouldn’t take long, I fancy,” 
my friend continued, “ to demonstrate, by such means, 
the unwisdom of more than one popular method 
which is devoutly believed by its advocates to be the 
method.” 

Every one familiar with the history of the sciences 
and the scientific professions, is well aware that there 
were in each many great names who gave honor to 
them while they were in a state precisely like that of 
education to-day; and aware, too, that their soundest 
development of those arts and sciences began only 


| when men began to devote themselves to the modest, 














but most important work of gathering the material 
basis for generalizations which they might not hope 
to witness. It may be a vain imagination, neverthe- 
less I cannot but think that the teachers of the coming 
century will look back upon our crude theories and 
traditional methods of education, much as we look 
back upon the similarly crude theories of the physi- 
cians and alchemists of the middle ages. We do not 
despise the wisdom of the wise men of those days. 
They did nobly with the materials they had to work 
on; but one cannot help thinking that they would 
have done better had they been able to realize the 
poverty of those materials, and had turned their in- 
fluence toward the remedying of that poverty. 

I would not be understood to say that teachers 
never make and record observations such I have 
mentioned ; for that would not be true. My com- 
plaint is that so few do it, and that the organs of the 
Teachers’ Assuciations do not seem to recognize that 
their peculiar and most fruitful field of effort lies in 
attending to just such frofessional matters. I could 
namea multitude of admirable experiments in teach- 
ing. experiments which have fallen under my own ob- 
servation, that, for lack of suitable publication, are 
likely to make no positive or permanent contribution 
to the science of education. Few teachers hear of 
them, and then only as something accomplished by 
rival schools, Jealousy, or a fear that they may be 
accounted mere imitators, keeps them from accepting 
frankly the results obtained, or even giving them the 
benefit of a fair trial. If the teachers’ magazines 
would make a point of encouraging and publishing 
systematic reports of such experiments—not for the 
glorification of this or that teacher, but as positive 
contributions of fundamental material toward the de- 
velopment of a science of pedagogy—the ultimate 
result would be of incalculable value; and the imme- 
diate result, I am inclined to think, would be to make 
these publications somewhat more serviceable to 
teachers, and, at the same time, help to put them in a 
more respectable position than they have hitherto en- 
joyed,— Christian Union, 


—————— 
AN ILL-GOVERNED SCHOOL. 


Miss D——— stands at her desk the livelong day, 
and is constantly watching, prompting and acmon- 
ishing her pupils. Neither force of wise rules, nor 
the fidelity of the children is relied on: no well-di- 
gested system, with its set times and tinkling bell is 
put in operation ; no action or resting of a child is 
studied with a “second thought,” no recitation is 
quietly listened to, and the difficulties cleared up ;— 
but, in season and out of season, it is the out-pour- 
ing of rebuke and command; Scholars may take 
their books. Mary, why don’t you take out your 
geography—you know you’ll want it this afternoon! 
‘I’ve learnt my geography lesson.” Samuel, sit 
up! ** My shoe’s untied.” Sarah, look this way! 
“Some one knocks.” Well, go and see what is 


wanted! John, your eyes are not on your book! | 


«1 was trying to spell my words.” Peter, what are 
you doing? “Trying to find my slate pencil,” 
Sarah, put down your hand from your eyes! ‘The 
sun shines right in my eyes!” Some one is biting 
her slate pencil! Keep those feet still! Class in 
geography may take their places! John, go out and 
shut that blind! I hear some one’s lips moving! 
Waiting for you all to get still! Mary, bound Africa, 
“Africa is bounded north by the Medi ” Samuel, 
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pick up that paper you dropped on the floor and put it in 
. the stove! “1 didn’t know that I dropped it; i#’s my 
composition /” Bring ithere! You're a careless boy; go 
to your seat! “ It dropped out of my arithmetic when 
I opened it.” I didn’t understand how you said 
Africa was bounded? Peter, describe the river Nile. 
‘¢ The Nile rises in mountains of the eastern central 
part of the continent, from two separate sources, 
which are called .’ Thomas, how many times 
must [ tell you to keep your feet still? I shall cer- 
tainly punish you if I have to speak to you again to- 
day! Peter, where did you say the Nile emptied ? 
“ Intothe Mediterranean Sea.” Sarah, give a descrip- 
tion of the Great Desert. “It lies in the northern 
part of Africa, extending from ””———— 7homas, come 
here! told youl would certainly punish you if 
you did not sit still, Hold your hand (gives him 
smart blows with a ratan; he cries lustily), Sarah 
finishes her answer while the punishment is going 
on, turning her head so as not to see the blows ap- 
plied to her little brother’s hand, The class get rest- 
less and impatient, Some of them whisper together, 
evidently to divert their minds, rather than from evil 
intent, Plainly the lesson had been well prepared ; 
but it has lost all its interest to them. And a break 
was made in the work of the school. They felt that 
the punishment was harsh and hasty, and out of time. 
It was several minutes before quiet was restored and 
all were breathing easy, and the current of study 
was flowing on again. 

The teacher was well educated, as the phrase is; 
was thoroughly conscientious and devoted, and be- 
lieved she was only doing her duty in the matter of 
discipline. 

This is a faithful picture of a half-hour at the 
opening of an afternoon session. The question needs 
to be raised ?—Was profitable study possible in such 
circumstances ? Could a true and faithful impression 
of facts and principles be made on the memory un- 
der such frequent interruptions? Was discipline, so 
enforced, salutary on the school? Was that teacher, 
in any proper sense, training and developing the 
mental powers and the susceptibilities of her pupils, 
and helping them to form a symmetrical character ? 

R. 1. Schoolmaster. 





THERE is a superstition still prev uiling that the 
acts of his pupils, 


| teacher is responsible for all the 
responsible for 


whenever or wherever performed 
the way in which they play hop-scotch on Saturday, 
or recite catechism on Sunday. The home, the church, 
| the school, are the three branches of child-govern- 
| ment, and it is not well for one to encroach upon 
bad parent’s 


the prerogatives of the other, A 
authority will be respected by the child when a well- 
meaning but injudicious teacher’s intermeddling 
would be rejected with scorn. When teachers learn 
that they cannot do everything, they will ac« omplish 
more than they do now, A child has an inexpressible 
admiration of a teacher who can mind his own 
business; and if a teacher wants to befool and belit- 
tle himself in the eyes of his pupils, he can do so by 
attempting to arbitrate in neighborhood disputes, in 
Sabbath-school differences, and to act the part of high 
joint commissioner in all the difficulties growing out 
of the swopping of jack-knives,— Chicago Teacher, 


No TIME For SINGING.—A hint worth remember- 
ing is given by the Minnesota Teacher, thus: “ We 
occasionally hear teachers complain that they can 

' find no time sufficient for giving general school 
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exercises, such as language lessons, lessons in natu 
ral science, singing, etc., etc. Their pupils are back 
ward, and must spend their time upon the ordinary 
lessons of the text-books. So they work on consci 
entiously with satisfactorily thorough progress in their 
school. They wonder, too, that their neighbor has 


taken a more backward school, given lessons in lan- | 


guage, lessons upon plants, animals and inorganic 
things, and, to crown all, brought about a good un- 
derstanding of arithmetic, geography, reading and 
writing. It was the spirit which led the successful 
teacher to adopt language lessons, object lessons and 
composition writing, which found its way into her 
pupils and bore down all obstacles,” 


CHILDREN, good, bad, and indifferent, like teach- 
ers who make them study their lessons and behave 
themselves. When a new teacher appears before 


them, they try him; not because they bear him any | 
ill-will, but simply to find out what he is made of, | 
It is the love of investigation born in the mind which | 
impels them to all the villainies they practice upon | 


new teachers, If the teacher is equal to the emer 
gency, the pupils are suppressed and satisfied; if he 
is weak and unreasonable, they are jubilant and dis- 
gusted.— Chicago Teacher. 


Ir is not that children memorize too much, but 
that they do not enough of better work. The great 
fault with teachers is in listening passively to what 
the pupils say, and never finding out what they know, 
It is one thing to “each and another to make children 
learn. Glibness of recitatiou is not desirable, It 
indicates a mechanical memory. The 
rattle-brain has the most active tongue. 
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OBITUARY. 


GEORGE W. 
GEorGE W. LLoyp died at Thompsontown, Juni- 
| ata county, on Thursday, April 23d, aged 53 years. 
Mr, Lloyd’s health had been poor for a long time, 
He was of Quaker descent, and was born in Chester 
county, Pa. When quite young he came with his 
parents to this county, He received a Jimited edu- 
cation, learned the wagon-maker’s trade, and work- 
ed at it until he received an injury that disabled him 
so much that he was obliged to change his occupa- 
tion. He resolved to teach, applied himself’ to 
study, acquired a good education, became skillful 
ind thorough in the practice of teaching, anc was 
actively engaged in the profession for nearly twenty 
years. He was elected County Superintendent of Juni. 
| ata county, in May, 1866, and was re-elected in May, 
1869. He discharged the duties of the office faith. 
fully and efficiently. In him the teachers had a firm 
friend, an able instructor and adviser, and the cause 
of education a He was never 
married. He was a consistent member of the 
theran church. a very decided friend of the temper- 
ance cause, and an honored member of the Masonic 
His was a well-spent, 


LLOYD. 





zealous advocate, 


Lu- 


and Odd Fellow fraternities. 
useful and exemplary life. 

“ Life’s duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 
While heaven ana earth combine to say, 

‘ How blest the righteous when he dies!’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, )} 
HARRISBURG, June, 1874. Jf 
JE are authorized by Prof. Curry to 

\ make the following statement : 

Dept. State Supt. Curry will devote his 
whole time this fall and winter to institute 
work. Parties wishing to secure his serv- 
ices should put themselves in communica- 
tion with him at once, as he is now pre- 
pared to make a separate arrangement for 
every week from August, 1874, till April, 
1875, excepting only the week intervening 
between Christmas and New Year. Mr. 
Curry’s plan is to spend at every institute 
which he attends at least three days, in- 
cluding the whole of Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, giving regular instruction 
during the day sessions, and lecturing each 
evening, if desired, thus saving the institute 
from the expense of employing more than 
one other instructor, unless it is the pleasure 
of the superintendent to do so. Of course 
Mr. Curry’s institute labors will be given | 
gratuitously, but, inasmuch as the new 


, Constitution precludes the use of railroad 
| passes, and the appropriation made by the 
| Legislature is scarcely sufficient to meet his 
official traveling expenses outside of his 
institute appointments, it is expected that 
each institute which he attends will defray 
the expenses necessarily incurred by him in 
attending the same. It is suggested that each 
superintendent wishing aid should fix upon a 
week for his institute, and make his applica- 
tion early, as most of the appointments for 
last year were made months in advance, and, 
doubtlesss,the same thing will occur this year; 
and when all the institutes of the State are 
crowded into a few months, it is impossible 
for the Department to help them all, and 
hence the only practicable rule that can be 
adopted is *‘ first come, first served.’” When 
several parties apply at the same time for 
assistance for the same week, preference 
will be given to those which had no help 
from the Department last year. 

For further particulars address Prof. R. 


| Curry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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POSTAGE. 


For several years past, the Department has | 


paid the postage of all official communica- 
tions coming to it, from Superintendents. 


It is much regretted that the conditions of 
the appropriation bill passed by the Legis- | 


lature at its recent session render this im- 
possible for the present year. The usual 
bills therefore need not be forwarded. 
- one “ 
TEXT BOOK BILL. 

AST month we published the Text Book 
L Bill as it passed. second reading in the 
Senate. It was subsequently amended in 
that body, passed finally, and was sent to 
the House of Representatives, where it was 
again amended and defeated by a vote of 20 
ayes to 58 noes, a large number of members 
being absent or not 
that all the friends of education in this State, 
especially school directors, may be 
acquainted with the exact nature of the 
provisions of the bill in its different stages, 
which it was proposed to enact into a law, 
we give below its text as passed by the 
Senate, and as amended and defeated in the 
House. It should be stated that while the 
bill was pending in the House numerous 
amendments were offered, some in earnest 
and others in burlesque, of which we have 
taken no account. Let no one fail to 
observe that the House bill, as amended by 
its friends, is almost the same in substance 
as the Senate bill published last month, 
before the adoption of the amendments. 
The object, evidently, was te throw out at 
once all books now in use, and compel the 
universal adoption of the sertes agreed upon 
by the commission. 

BILL AS IT PASSED THE SENATE. 
[Amendments in /faZics. Omitted, in brackets. } 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General As- 
senibiy met, and it ts hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That it shall be the duty of the Governor of the Com- 
monweaith to nominate, and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint four discreet and intelligent citi- 
zens, no more than two of whom shali be of the same political 
party, who, together with the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, shall constitute a commission for the purpose of exam- 
ining and selecting text-books to be used in the common schools 
of this State, and whose term of office shall be five years 

Sec. 2. The said commission shall meet in the city of Harris- 
burg ona a day to be appointed by the Governor, not later than 

the first day of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four, and shall organize by electing one of their num- 
ber president and another as secretary. 
.3. The said commission, after a thorough and careful 
examination of the different text-books used in the common 
schools in this Commonwealth, or prepared and offered for use 
by authors or publishers, shall select and agree upon series of 
text-books for the use of the common schools throughout the 
State, said series to include every branch of study authorized 
to be taught in any public school of the Commonwealth. The 
commission shall agree upon each work of the school series 
separately and upon its own merits, and no book shall be held 
to be chosen which tails to receive the unanimous vote of the 
commission, and no book of a sectarian character shall be 
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chosen. Provided, That, if the commission are unable to 
agree up on OF i approve of any particular part of the senes, from 
books already published, they shall prepare books to complete 
the series, 

Sec. 4. Before completing the selection of text-hooks, the 


commission shall ascertain at what price the copyrights of the 
various publications can be obtained for the State of Pennsyl- 





vania ; also, at what price responsible publishing houses would 
undertake to supply the demand of the various public schools 
of the State, without the purchase of copyright, for the term of 

| five years, and report the same to the Governor, together with 
a concise account of the transactions of the mmission for his 
approval. 

Sec. 5. If the Governor, in conjunction with the said com- 
mission, shall deem it to the best interests of the pec - of the 
Commonwealth, they are hereby authorized to purchase the 
copyright or copyrights of such text-books as agreed upon, for 
the use of the State, and when the same is secured they shall be 
subjéct to use by any and all publ shers within the Common- 
we: alth desiring the same, subject however to such regulations 
and limitations as the said commision may prescribe, Provi- 
ded, Vhat, in the event of non-purchase of copyright as afore- 
said, it shall be unlawful for the publishers or others to charge 
ane collect a greater sum per book than that set forth to the 
commission previous to the completion of the series, without 
he wever first obtaining the consent of the commission aforesaid 
thereto. And provided further, That no su h purchase shail 
be made, nor shall any uniform serie f text-book into 
use in said schools, unless the retail pr thereof shall be at 
least fifty per centum Jess than the present retail pric 


voting. In order | 





school books of 


in use in the 


the same Size, haracter tna Aescription not 
h ols of this State. 
Sec 6. Zhe uniform series of text- 





Ts a 7 } 1é 
Governor and commission shall be adopted by the boards of 
school directors of the several sch make 
any change in the series of text-books nou ind in “sé 
in their respect listricts,and shall cont 7 nm such 
districts until the first day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty ; and the Department of Pu Instru 
tionis hereby authorized to take proper measures for the en 
forcement of this provision. 

Sec 7. The said commissioners shall receive, as compensa- 
tion for their services, the sum of ten dollars per day for each 
and every day while employed in the dis rge of the duties 
enjoined by this act. Provided, ‘That the total « pensation 
of each commissioner shall not exceed three hundred dollars 


per annum, 


BILL AS AMENDED IN THE HOUSE. 


Sec 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and H {f Representa- 











tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General As- 
sembly met, and it ts hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That it shall be the duty of the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth to nominate, and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to appoint, four eet and intelligent citi- 
zens, no more than two of whom shall f me political 
party, wh », together with the State Su; mmon 
Schools, shall constitute a commission for the f exam- 
ining and selecting text-bcoks to be schools 
of this State, and whose term of office shall be five years. 

Se . The said commission shall meet in the city of Har- 
risburg on a day to be appvintes Governor, not later 
than the first day f November, o1 t 1 eight hundred 
and seventy-four, und shall organize by « ting one of their 
number as president and another as secretar 

Se 3. ‘Lhe sa ymmiission, aiter thor gh and careful 
examination of the different text-l k n the common 
schools in this Commonwealth, or pr ffered for use 
by authors or p hers, shalls t al gree uj ries of 
text-books for the use of the mmon throughout the 
State, said series to include every brar f dy authorized 
to be taught in every public school of the Commonwealth. The 
commission shall agree upon each w the scl | series 
separately and upon its own merits, a k shall be held 
to be chosen which fa to receive the unar is vot { the 
commission, and no book of a sect haracter hall be 
chosen. Provided hat, if the " ure 1able to 
agree upon or approve of any part I t ser es from 
books already publishe 1, they shall prepare ks t mpiete 
the series. 

Sec. 4. Before completing the selectior f text ks, the 
commission shall ascertain at what f e the pyrights ot the 
various publications can be obtained f e of Pennsyl- 
vania ; also, at what price responsible publishing hor would 
undertake to supply t jemand of the various publi hools 
of the State, without e purchase of copyright, for a_ term of 
five years, and report the same t » the Governor, together with 
a concise at wnt of the transactions of the mm nfor his 
ye If me. Governor, in conjunction wit the said mmis- 
sion, shall de to best interest f the peop f the 
Commonwe alth, , they are hereby authorized rchase the 
copyright or copyrights of such text-books as ed up mm, f or 
the use of the Siate, and when the same is secured they shall 
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be subject to use by any and all publishers within the Com- 
monwealth desising the same, subject however to such regula- 
tions and limitations as the said commission may prescribe. 
Provided: That, in the event of non-purchase of copyright as 
aforesaid, it shall be unlawful for the publishers or others to 
charge and collect a greater sum per book than that set forth to 


the commission previous to the completion of the series without | 


[however] first obtaining the consent of the commission afore- 
said thereto. And provided further: That no such purchase 
shall be made, nor shall any uniform series of text-books go 
into use in the said schools, unless the retail prices thereof fo 


school boards who are hereby authorized to contract for the | 


same, shall be at least forty [fifty] per centum less than the 


present retail price of school books of the same size, ¢ haracter, , 


and description now in use in the schools of this State. /7o- 
vided: That the books recommended by said commission shal 
be equal in point of excellence in mechanical execution to 
standard series now in use, 

Sec. 6, The uniform series of text-books agreed upon by the 
Governor and commission shall be adopted by the boards of 
school directors of the several s.hool districts, [if they 
make any change in the series of text-books now adopted and 
in use in their respective districts,) and shall continue in use 


in such districts until the first day of September, one thou- | 


sand eight hundred and eighty, and the Department of 
Public Instruction and this commission is hereby authorized 
to take proper measures for the enforcement of this provision, 
Provided: That when a sertes of school books have been adopt- 
edand are now in use in any school district according to act of 


twenty-sixth May, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- | 


one, this section shall not take effect until the time limited 
for use of such books by said act shall have expired 

Sec. 7. The said commissioners shall receive as compensa- 
tion for their services the sum of ten dollars per day for each 
and every day while employed in the discharge of the duties en- 
joined by this act. Provided ; That the total compensation of 
each commissioner shall not exceed three hundred dollars per 
annum, 


——————_ +> - -_ 


RIGHTS OF TEACHERS. 





SUSPENSION OF PUPILS FROM SCHOOL, 





HE following, from the Official Depart- 
ment of the SCHOoL JouRNAL for July, 
1872, shows the answer the present Super- 
intendent of Common Schools then gave 
to the question, ‘‘ Have teachers a right to 
suspend pupils from school ?’’ 

‘* With regard to the position of the De- 
partment on the question of suspending or 
expelling pupils from school, no decision 
was ever rendered by the present State Su- 


perintendent to the effect that a teacher, of 


himself, has a right to expel a pupil from 
school, that is, to send him away altogether. 
Neither has he held at any time that a 
teacher has a right, under our laws, of his 
own accord, to permanently suspend a pupil 
from school, which would be the same thing 
as expelling him. What he has held and 
what he now holds, on this subject, is that 
a teacher may suspend a pupil, whom he is 


unable to control by other suitable means in 


the school-room, from school until the proper 
board of directors can be called to act upon 
the case. 

“With regard to the ground of this decis- 
ion. 
teacher power to compel a pupil to stand 
by his side, to remain after school, or to in- 
flict upon him corporal or any other kind of 
punishment. A teacher keeps order by vir- 


There is no statute law giving the | 
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| tue of his position. He is in the place of 
| the parent and has a parent’s authority. 
Without power to enforce his commands, 
chaos would reign in the school. 

** Now, it sometimes happens that order 
cannot be secured, or the work of the 
school go on, without the temporary suspen- 
sion of a pupil. For example, a delicate 
lady teacher may have in her school a large, 
badly-disposed boy, who refuses to obey 
her commands. She has not the physical 
strength to compel himtodoso. The direc- 
tors live at a distance, and it may take days 
to bring them together to act upon the case. 
What more judicious course can the teacher 
pursue than to temporarily suspend the boy ? 
She must either do this or allow her schoo 
to be broken up, and she cannot hesitate 
long which alternative to choose. That, in 
such a case, a teacher has a right to suspend 
a pupil, does not admit of question. This 
Department under its present head has 
made several decisions which have been 
tested before the county courts, and one 
| which was carried up for adjudication to 
the Supreme Court. Vo one of its decisions 
has ever been reversed, and it has not the 
slightest fear but that its doctrine upon the 
subject of the right of teachers to suspend 
pupils would be sustained by every judge 
in the Commonwealth.’’ 

Recently, the question of the teacher’s 
right to suspend pupils came before Judge 
Vincent, of Erie county, and we take pleas- 
ure in laying the full text of his able charge 
before the school officers and teachers of 
the State. It fully sustains the position as- 
assumed by the Superintendent of schools 
as above presented. The case was that of 
Flora R. Keeler, by her next friend, Albert 
Keeler, vs. C. J. Swift. The plaintiff, a 
girl of 12, was suspended or expelled from 
school, because of unpunctual attendance 
and failure tu bring proper excuses for tardi- 
ness or non-attendance, and brought suit 
against the teacher for damages. The 
points raised are of much interest to parents, 
pupils, teachers, and school directors 
throughout the State. 

CHARGE OF JUDGE VINCENT. 

Our common school laws intend that every child 
in the state, between the ages of five and twenty-one, 
| shall enjoy the privilege of common schools in the 

proper district, whether their parents are able to pay 
taxes or not. This privilege isa great and valuable 


one; important to parents and children; important 
to the public, and invaluable as a means of fitting our 
people for the high and responsible duties imposed 
| upon every citizen by our form of government. No 
child ought to be, nor can it be legally, excluded from 

these high privileges on light or frivolous grounds, 
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or to gratify the caprice or malice of any one, be he 
teacher or director. But to entitle the child to the 
enjoyment of these privileges, it is necessary that each 
and every one of them shall be under the control of 
such general rules as the directors in the several dis- 
tricts see fit to prescribe, and also such other rules not 
inconsistent with or repugnant to the general rules 
prescribed by the directors, as the teacher in each 
school shall deem necessary for its proper govern 
ment. It is in the power of the teacher to make a 
rule that requires each pupil, not present at the open- 
ing of the daily sessions of the school, to furnish a 
written excuse, signed by the parent or guardian, for 
such absence. The General Superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in this state has decided that such a rule 
is reasonable and proper; and for all the purposes 
of this case we must and will so consider it. 

Ii the rule requires the written excuse to be signed 
by a parent or guardian, the teacher may refuse to 
accept it, unless so signed; nor will the fact that he 
has relaxed this rule for one pupil compel him to 
relax it for another; for there may be circumstances 
that would make his action in one case perfectly 
proper, that would not apply to the other. But the 
teacher ought not to be guided by an unjust or un- 
reasonable caprice, calculated, and indeed very likely, 
to produce in the minds of the scholars a feeling that 
the teacher was unjust in the performance of his du- 
ties, for the effect would naturally be to engender a 
spirit of anger and consequent insubordination, de- 
structive of the best interests of the school. The 23d 
art, 6th sec, of act of 1854, gives the directors power 
to suspend or expel a refractory scholar, on full ex- 
amination and hearing; but this, in our opinion, has 
reference to a fixed period of suspension, or an unqual- 
ified expulsion, 

The act of assembly does not invest the teacher 
with the power either of suspension or expulsion in 
the sense that it gives it to the directors, but if a 
teacher may not punish by temporary exclusion a 
refractory pupil, until he will agree to obey necessary 
and wholesome rules, it is not difficult to see that the 
result might be the total destruction of all order, and 
of course of all usefulness in the school. A scholar 
might use defiant, profane, and indecent language in 
school, and refuse to desist, and if he could not be 
temporarily excluded, but must await the result of a 
formal complaint to the Board and its action thereon, 
he could remain in school poisoning the ears and 
minds of the other pupils for days before he could be 
removed and the teacher be helpless beforehim. This 
is an absurd case, perhaps, but it proves that the rule 
requiring all suspensions or expulsions to be made by 
the Board of Directors cannot be made inflexible, 

In school the teacher must be something of an 
autocrat, his will to a certain extent must be the law, 
and especially has he a right to require that his rea- 
sonable orders shall be implicitly obeyed. If a pupil 
may set himself up as a judge of what rules he will 
obey and what he may resist, discipline and order 
could not be maintained for a week; and if a pupil 
absolutely refuses a rightful order of the teacher, in 
our opinion the teacher has a fight to say “ You can- 
riot have the privilege of attending this school until 
you obey this order; when you are ready to obey, the 
door is open for you to re-enter.” Insuch a case the 
teacher does not in fact excludethe pupil; the exclu- 
sion is as much the act of the pupil as of the teachcr. 

It is, in fact, but a contest between lawful author- 
ity and unlawful resistence to lawful authority, and 
under such circumstances lawful authority should 
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always be sustained by courts and juries. If part of 
the education our children receive in our schools be 
that they may set themselves above the authority of 
their teachers, how can we expect that when they 
reach the age that gives them a right, and even 
makes it a duty, to participate in public affairs and 
become actors in social and political life, they will 
be good and law-abiding citizens? “ Just as the 
twig is bent the tree inclines,’ and if our moral line- 
aments are distorted in youth they will scarcely 
be comely in maturer age. 

If the rules prescribed by a teacher for his school 
be adopted by the Board of Directors, they become 
binding, even if at first in excess of his power, and if 
on complaint made to the Board in relation to the 
mode of enforcing them, both parties appear before 
it and make their statements, it isan examination and 
hearing within the meaning of the law, and if the 
sentence of the teacher is ratified by the directors so 
assembled, the expulsion, even if it were absolute, 
would be the act of the directors and not of the 
teacher, If the teacher is notified by the directors 
during the examination of the case that if he does not 
enforce his rule he will be discharged, it would be 
laying down hard lines for him, if his obedience to 
their order must make him liable to a suit for mali- 
cious exclusion, If he disobeys his superiors he loses 
his place; if he obeys them he loses his money, The 
law lays down no such hard alternatives for him. 
But even the action of the directors, if you believe 
their testimony, did not exclude the plaintiff from the 
school, unless we decide that enforcing a lawful and 
reasonable rule is exclusion. The plaintiff, accord- 
ing to their testimony, was offered the full privilege 
of the school upon the single condition that she con- 
form to the rules, and this her father absolutely re- 
fused to permit her to do; and when, after the 
holiday recess, the school was resumed, she again 
presented herself without an attempt, and apparently 
without an intention to do so. The original offence 
still remained, and her father and herself seemed de- 
termined that lawful authority should give way to his 
obstinate objection to making a written excuse for her 
disobedience. It was but a small thing for him to do, 
if he placed much value on the privilege of which he 
was thus depriving her. 

It is our opinion that the order of the directors was 
still binding upon the defendant, and he was as much 
bound to obey it as if the plaintiff had returned the 
next day after the meeting of the Board; and, unless, 
therefore, you find from the evidence that the act of 
the defendant was not done from an honest desire to 
do his duty and obey the orders of his superiors, but 
from a malicious desire to injure the plaintiff, he has 
not violated any duty imposed upon him by the law. 

If his acts were malicious; that is, not from a de- 
sire to enforce proper order in his school, but to 
gratify an ill feeling towards the plaintiff, she is en- 
titled to recover such damages as, under the evi- 
dence, you think she has sustained, having due re 
gard to her age and circumstances, and the value her 
father himself, by his acts, has seemed to put upon it, 
in refusing even to write a line and sign it to restore 
her to the school. If the plaintiff 
cious, you may give damages beyond mere compen- 
sation, as a punishment to him for his malice, If his 
act was only unlawful, and not malicious, you can 
only give compensating damages ; and in ascertain- 
ing them you must be guided by reason and discre- 
tion, and not by sentiment. 

The jury found for the defendant, 


acts were mali- 
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Tue Heroic,—The ordinary events of life are not | like air from a mountain summit, where we could not 
strong enough to move the whole man; its deeper | live. and yet which seems our native air and braces 
and more passionate moments show us what we really | us in every nerve. Deeds of heroic daring, of sub- 
are, ‘There is that within us which comes forth only | lime-self-devotion, how they stir our hearts, often 
upon some strong exterior call.’ This is the true use of | torpid in response to the ordinary appeals of duty and 
the heroic, of a life transcending life’s ordinary possi- | reason! In teaching, we trust too much to mere intel- 
bilities. Such a life is a direct call upon the soul, | ligence, forgetting that there are many gateways into 
saying, “Friend, come up higher;” and the heart | the soul, and that feeling bursts through them all, 
recognizes its voice, and exults in it, claims it as the | Indeed, there is a vast region, the finest and purest in 
voice of kindred t risen toas a more ex: xalted sphere, I is | our nature, that can be ‘reached only through se sensation. 
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* | Rhein, cum Rhein, sum deutschen Rhein! Wer will des Stro- mes Hu - ter sein? 
fil - ial love their bo-soms swell; They’ll guard the sa - cred Iand- mark well. 
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sons to watch, to watch the Rhine, Firm stand thy sons to watch, to watch the Rhine. 
treu die Wacht, die Wacht am Rhine! Fest steht und treu die Wacht, die Wacht am Rhine! 
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3- While flows one drop of German blood, 4. Our oath resounds, the river flows, 


Or sword remains to guard thy flood, In golden light our banner glows, 
While rifle rests in patriot’s hand, Our hearts will guard thy stream divine, 
No foe shall tread thy sacred strand !—Cho. The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine!—Cho. 


3. So lang’ cin Tropfen Blut noch gluht, 4. Der Schwur erschalit, die Woge rinnt, 
Noch eine Faust den Degen sicht, Die Fahnen flattern hoch im Wind; 
Und noch cin Arm die Buchse spannt, Am Rhein, am Rhein, am deutschen Rhein, 





Betritt kein Feind hier deinen Strand.—Cho. Wir alle wollen Huter sein !|—Cho. 
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GENERAL 


J. p. Ba NCROFT, 


THE “TRIUMPH.” 
The Gothic Slat Back 
Desk and Seat. 


This complete and perfect Desk was 
unanimously adopted over all competi- 
tors by the Board of Education of Easton 
Pa., July 20th, 1872, after careful exami- 
nation and comparison with the styles of 
13 different manufacturers. Also, by 
the Trustees of the New State Normal 
School at Shippensburg, Pa., Feb. 24, 1873, 
after previous cxamination of leading 
styles of School Furniture 
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LIQUID SLATING for Wall Blackboards. 


Can be satisfactorily applied to any smooth 
surface, Put up in tin cans and sent safely 
by express any distance, $2.50 per quart. 














SCHOOL & CEURCH 
BELLS, 


From 18 to 44 inches in 


diameter. 
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Send for Descriptive Catalogue of above. 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM.” 


J. A.-BANCROFT & CO. 


SCHOOL 


Nos. 512 Arch Street, and 511 North Strect, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FURNISHERS, 
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CHURCI 
& 
HALL: SEATING 
Reversible 
§. 8. Settces, 
Pew Ends, &c. 


of different styles. 



























ESCRITOIRE LIDRARY DESE. 


Teachers’ & Office Desks of all kinds. 
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Most complete in U.S. 


Also, 
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J. A. BANCROFT & CO. 


{#" Full and Illustrated Catalogue of our different styles of Furniture sent on application 


School and Teachers’ Desks, Church, Hall and Recitation. 





















The Cheapest Patent School Desk in the United States, 
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A want has long existed for Improved Sehool Furniture for Rural Districts, which can be furnished at 
ordinary Seating of Home Manufacture can be produced. 
patented the above, which can be furnished at lower rates than any Desk in the market, and from 75 to 20 per cent, less 
than our regulur styles, or those of other Manufacturers; thus making the Desk eminently suitable for District 
Schools, where Economy, Strengtu, Comrort and Bravry are desirable at low rates. The Desk is inferior 
to none, and the workmanship equal tothe best. It is made with an Incuinep Back, and Curvep 
Suat Seat, so as to afford a comfortable position, and enable the pupil to sit erect. The 
back is entirely closed, and the shelf very wide and deep, while the Custings, 
or Iron Frames, are extra heavy and very bandsome. .A very full 
description is given in our Catalogue. 


FOL FURNISHING HOUSE. 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL FAVORITE. 


THE New PATENT STANDARD DESK. 


or near the same price at. which the 
In response to repeated calis of this nature, we have recently designed and 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Seats, Slate & Wood Black B 
512 ArRcH & 
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SLATED 


BLACKBOARDS. 











Ash Frames. 


ditional. 














Stationary and Folding Supports and Eaacls furnished for all above Sizes, 


SCHOOL, 
ABC Boxes..............Various styles and prices 
A BC Wall Cards, 21 by 27 inches..........cccsseceeres 
A BC Hand Cards—20 styles. 
Andersin’s Graduated Premiums.. 
Atwater’s School Government 
Alphabet Blocks, Hill's set, 25 to 
Arithmetical and Geometric al Forms and Solids 


Blach boards, all sizes, framed. 
Perfect Slate Surface, one side......sq. ft 
Slate Surface, both sides , Saiweid 
Slates, black walnut frames 


Blackboard Easels—single and double......2 00 to 
Biackboard ances hamois..........02 
Sheepsin.............. doz. 2 Wto 


Tapestry ovipcaiceciosidecamapebitiideebunes 
Book Racks. In gre at varie ty each 25 to 





8 SE ee upettpsohdnsalanee 40 to 
BIE TIO, 00.1000ncccchacctbbubgetidterenccesoneses ae 
Call Bells, for teac che r’s desk, silvered 1 2Bto 
Charts, illustrating almost every subject, (see list 
Composition Books—blank doz. 1 © to 
Composition Paper, 3 Nos., a novelty.........quire 
Crayons,—Colored...............-.... gross 
Chalk, white............. gross 
ee 
Cray<- “Tolders.. ied ee 
Crayon (¢ om passes, “brass mountin gs. 2 Dto 
Cube Root Blocks................ 15 to 
Desks, all kinds. See Illustrate a Circular 
Drawing Books—!’rimary...... Pe Ne doz 
Intermediate. eietha caiaites 
Academic.........-. 
Drawing Instruments................+-..- sets, 1 00 to 


Drawing and Writing Slate, (Harpe r’s) 
Drawing Patterns and Materials, al) kinds. 
Erasable Tablets, imitation ivory......doz. 1 00 to 
Framed like slates........3 50 to 
Speenastte oie Werte i 
R ings, Dumb Bells, Wands, Indian Clubs, &e 
in every variety. See Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cotquet Sets. froms...........cecove: cocscerssoserss 4 00 to 

Ink Wellis—Andrew’'s new...... eevee OZ. 
Locking...... alba patippesodessousnestes doz. 
Heavy glass Sel ad tesserenessciensancbioid doz. 
Japanned Covers for same... 

Ink—all kinds............. que rts, ‘pe r doz. 


Ink-stands, for teacher's ‘desks, in great varie ty 
Ink-vents, Scarletts s patent, a novelty, each 
India Rubber—all sizes..... per Ib 
“ Kinder Garten Blocks,” with patterns, per box 
Maps—in great varicty, prices to suit 

Map Support... _ venoons 
Map Drawing Cards—paper satay wa 80 
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MERCHANDISE. 


Medals, new coentncenela ae 
Microscopes Globe,”’ brass , mounti ngs 2 
with 6 mounted objects... 3 
OUGUES.” .<, cvidpme-tuenbih 2 
Compound, complete ...........:.c000 4 
Universal Household ”- 
new and finished......... 6 
Mottoes, for school-room walls, 200n l2 cards - 
Mucilage, with rush dos.2 to 9 
Multiplieatic n Ws ull Cards, 21 by 27 inchesS........ 1 
Numerical Frames, 106 Balls...... 1 
144 Balls soccts: 3 
“Object Teaching ” Blocks ° box 2 
Pencils—Drawing, various kinds 
Slate, common per 100 
soapstone “pe r 100, 40 to 
Penecil-Sharpeners 
For lead pencils os 08, 1 
For slate pencils doz. 1 
Pencil! Holder, for Slate Pencils : 
Pens—School, extra fine, and Commercial, per 
gross, trom . ececteses mare 9 
Pen-holders, all kinds, per doz., from........08to 1 
Pianos—from best makers, 
Plaster Models for Drawing...... soeeeed 410 3O 
Pointers, for Maps and Blackhoards...........26 to 
Planisphere—W hitall's improved—two in one... 5 
Reading Stands. 
1. With Revolving Book-Rack.... alles 10 
2 do do. Double... ' 12 
Records, Reports, and Roll-Books, all kinds. 
Rewards of Merit, cards and sheets, in great variety 
Rulers—Atwater’s Imita. Ebony.....doz.1 80 to 2 
Gutta Percha..... 5 00 to 10 
Wood, plain, differ re ent k ngths : 60 to 2 
Wood, with Scale : siunoclantageuniios 1 
Sheet Music—at publisher's prices. 
Slates—Adamantifie, cannot be broken; “three- 
ply ” wood, with “ Eureka” slate surface—doz. 
Z00to 5 
“Silicate " Pocket, Book, Ind Card form. 
Stone—Oval frames perdoz.1 @to 3 
Book-form, all sizes and styles 
Slated Leaves, “ convenient, economical,” per100 56 
Stated Card-Board, for sundry uses per sq. ft. 
Slate Rubbers to erase withont water.,.perdoz. 1 
" - : small 
Slating, Liquid. The “Standard,” per piut, 
DTD; Per QUAPL...-000 --ceceseceeesneee wunvnuwginw & 
Spelling-Blocks, Hill’s.... vet, 75 to 1 
School Companion’s (tin) ; we eeeeees 
Satchels, from " veeveeneO to 1 


School Purniture of every variety. 
» INustrated Catalogue 


yf ae $13 00 
No. 4 om - 900 
ep ee - 72 
No. 2. ...0000++ — 475 
No, | . 325 


The above prices are for 


Any size Frames made 
to order, Ash or Walnut. 
Walnut, 10 per cent. ad- 


Just Published—Complete Illustrated Guiabeene of Giobes. Desks, Appara’us and Maps 
Free on application. with stam~ 


















A New Graded Series, 


ox Fully and Handsomely Tlustrated, surpassing all others in Excellence of 
Manufacture, Gradation, and in Cheapneas. 

; ™ THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF SCHOOL-BOOKS 

4 EVER ISSUED. 

it. 

ail SBESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. have the 
pleasure of announcing that they have now ready, after many months’ prepara 
tion and a large outlay, the first four numbers of an entirely new series of Schoo 
Readers which they designate “ Tux American EpvcationaL Reapers.” They 
have been published to meet a want that is not supplied by any existing ser 
in size, gradation, and price; and it is claimed that, in these respects, they a 
in every essential feature an improvement upon any other books that have pr 

+ ceded them 

25 These Readers contain what has been already approved in this department of 

0) instruction ; but, with no attempt to make an entirely new departure, they con 

” tain very much that is fresh in material and new in arrangement and design 


4 The gradation of the material — exercises, lessons, and sul)ject-matter — has been 
attended to with the utmost care 
The New Graded Series has been compiled hy several eminent educators w! 





have acquired, by a life-long experience in the work of elementary education 





5 familiarity with the wants of pupils and teachers in this department of instruction 
’ The plan of the Readers will be found to embrace several new features. That 

of the First Reader combines the word method, the alphabetic method, and the phonic method. The word and 
5 phonie methods are used to teach the elementary sounds and their simplest combinations. Words are taught 
5 by assoviating them with the pictorial representations of familiar objects, and their analysis leads to a syste 
5 matic and iogical presentation of letters and their sounds, as the components of the words. The whole syste 
0 is logical and systematic from the beginning to the end. The regular combinations are carefully presented at 
5 the commencement, and the pupil is made to pass by slow degrees to what is anomalous and complex. Artic 
‘ lation and pronunciation are secured before the pupil’s mind is very much occupied with other consideration 
Here the phonic method has been kept steadily in view in the arrangement of the exercises 

In the more advanced books of the series, while elocutionary principles have been carefully elaborated, an 

D illustrated by appropriate exercises, the important object of instructing the pupil himself, by means of his 
4 own reading, lias not been lost sight of. Hence, the lessons wil! be found to embody much valuable informa 

tion upon scientific and other subjects, entirely divested, however, of an abstruse or technically scientit 
) character. In these books, while it has not been deemed requisite to encumber the pages with a mass of 1 


) nute questions —such as any teacher of even ordinary tact and intelligence could readily construct with 
aid — brief analyses have been appended to many of the lessons, containing a summary of the matters « 
tained therein. These will be found very useful in conducting exercises to develop the intelligence of 
pupils or in training them in habits of attention and correct expression 

The illustrations of these books will he found very far in advance of those of any other series in beauty an 
accuracy of drawing, and careful artistic engraving. In this respect they are fuller and richer than any other 
readers published. They have been drawn and engraved by the most eminent and talented artists in the 
United States, expressly for these books. 
The printing and paper are of a high order of excellence, the former being the best style of the work of the 
well-known University Press at Cambridge 
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2 THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 


| New Graded Reader, Number One. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY AND ELEGANTLY ILLUS- 
TRATED; WITH CHASTE ORNAMENTAL COVER, TYPIFYING 
“INDUSTRY.” 


64 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


HE first six lessons of this book are designed chiefly to teach the letters of 

the Alphabet. They comprise illustrated objects, letters, and words, with analyses of 
each word. The spelling, pronouncing, and reading exercises have been very carefully arranged 
with a view to their progressiveness, simplicity, and naturalness, They combine the advantages 
of the Word Method, the Alphabetic Method, and the Phonetie Method, The list of words 
at the beginning of each lesson contains a// the new words used in the reading exercise. 
This will be found convenient for the application of any of these methods, The plan and 


arrangement of this book will commend it to all. 


(Specimens of the Illustrations and Type of the First Reader.) 
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The above are from the first six lessons, designed to teach the alphabet. These lessons 
comprise seventeen similar illustrations 

i Specimens of the Illustrations and Type of the First Reader are continued 
on the next page. 


Published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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But 


die ? 


Af 


Whata grand = 
sight a large tree is! 

What long limbs it 
has! They spread far 
and wide. 

On the limbs are the 
boughs, and on_ the 
boughs are the leaves 
and the fruit. 

The tree has a large 
thick trunk. That is 
its body. 


bird is dead! 
O, why did it 
I will tell 


a “yy Maud, while at 
play, did not think 








Published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 


| New Graded Reader, Number Two. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY AND ELEGANTLY ILLUS- 
TRATED; WITH CHASTE ORNAMENTAL COVER, TYPIFYING 
“TRUTH.” 








124 pages. Price, 40 cents, 


at ‘aie diteatn allt 


HE plan of this Reader corresponds with that of the first. Care has been 


+ taken to grade the lessons so as to present the simplest matters first, and pass by slow 
q oa one , ‘ 
j degrees to the more difficult and complex. The reading lessons are of a very interesting char- 
4 acter, adapted to the capacity of a child, yet elevating and instructive. A list of words is 


placed at the head of each lesson, which contains all the words the pronunciation of which 
is likely to oceasion any difficulty to the pupil. They may therefore be used either as pro- 
nouncing or spelling exercises. Appropriate Questions for Analysis are given throughout. 
The Picture Lessons, aside from their great beauty and excellence as illustrations, will serve 
to show in what way and to what extent exercises, having in view the training usually effected 
by “Object Teaching,” may be conducted by the use of the pictures. They have been drawn 
and engraved by the best artists expressly for this work; and no expense has been spared to 
render them effective, not only as attractive embellishments, but as the means of useful in- 
struction. An exposition of the elementary sounds of the letters, with exercises in Articulation 
and Phonic Instruction, which cannot fail to prove a valuable auxiliary to the teacher, is 
given in the Introduction to the book. 


(Specimen of Illustrations and Type of the Second Reader, ) 
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1. One day, as I went out to the wheat 
field, I found a nest of young quails. 

2. They were quite small, and I left 
them in the nest for the old bird to take 
“are of them. 





Published by vision, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 5 


New Graded Reader, Number Three. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY AND ELEGANTLY ILLUS- 
TRATED; WITH CHASTE ORNAMENTAL COVER, TYPIFYING 
“ TEMPERANCE.” 





160 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


HE plan of this Reader is but little varied from that of the second book of 
the series. Instead of Pronouncing Exercises preceding the lessons, the definitions of dif- 
ficult and unusual words are placed at the end. These wards have been arranged alphabetically 
so as to be of easy reference. Appropriate Questions for Analysis ave given throughout. ‘hese 
will be found of great value in training the pupils to give brief summaries of what they read ; 
while, at the same time, they will serve as the basis of suitable questioning on the part of th 
teacher. The style of pieces prepared and selected for this book will be found but one sée; 
beyond those of the preceding number of the series, and the arrangement such as to preserve 
the gradation from the first to the last. In elocutionary as well as literary merit, they will be 
found superior to those of most books of this grade; while due attention has been given to 
their moral tendency and usefulness in conveying information. The Illustrations are numerous 
and appropriate, and are of the highest order of excellence. A full exposition of elocutionary 
principles, with rules and exercises, so far as they may be made available in teaching the les- 
sons of a book of this grade, is given in the Introduction. 


(Specimen of Illustrations and Type of Third Reader.) 


5. The thief, who had not looked at the horse 
with care, did not know what reply to make to 
this question. At last he said, “He is blind in 


the left eye.” 





Published by Ivision, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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6 THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 


‘New Graded Reader, Number Four, — 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY AND ELEGANTLY ILLUS- 
TRATED; WITH CHASTE ORNAMENTAL COVER, TYPIFYING 
“ KNOWLEDGE.” 


240 pages. Price, 70 cents. 





HE grade of this Reader has been carefully adapted to the wants of pupils who, by the use 
of the preceding numbers of the series, have already acquired a pretty full vocabulary of simple words, 
as well as a distinct and natural delivery of pieces of an easy, familiar style. The treatment of elocu- 
tionary principles is of a more advanced and exhaustive character, and the rules and exercises are sufficiently 
copious to enable the teacher to impress them upon the pupils’ minds. The sabject-matter of the lessons com- 
prehends every variety proper in a book of this grade ; an especial prominence, however, being given to narra- 
tive pieces, on account of their simplicity, both for analysis and delivery. Colloquial matter has been abundantly 
supplied, on account of its value for clocutionary purposes. Much of the material of this book will be found to 


be well adapted to assist in storing the pupils’ minds with usefal knowledge, as well as to impart a taste for 
scientific study and an observation of natur The lessons are brief; but at will be found that many of them, 
as consecutively arranged, have a logical coherence, although widely differing in style, and in the particular 


topics treated. The definitions of words are carefully taught by lists appended to the lessons. The frequent 
use of technical ternis and proper names has been avoided. Brief analyses of many of the lessons are given to 
afford a guide in conducting exercises of this kind. The 
attention of all 

(Specimen of Illustrations and Type of Fourth Reader.) 


) 


veauty of the illustrations cannot fail to attract the 





Loiter, ponder, sit, and read, 

4 “ Never, never taking heed 
/+_=\*" Of the hurry and the strife 

Of the daily busy life, — 

Of the bustling, driving throng, 

As they madly rush along ; 


But would calmly pause and dream 
By the gentle little stream. 





Published by Ivision, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READERS. 








New Graded Reader, Number Five. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, FULLY AND ELEGANTLY ILLUS- 
TRATED ; HANDSOMELY AND SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 






























ase 820 pages. Price, cents. 

‘ds 

tly HIS book is designed for pupils who have completed the study of the fourth book of the 
mi New Graded Series. The reading lessons consist of pieces, selected chiefly from the works of standard 
ily writers, and are of such a character as to interest the young mind while imparting information and devel 
| to oping intelligence and thoughtfulness. Definitions of the most difficult words, alphabetically arranged, are 
for sppended to each lesson, and the etymological analysis of them shown, when sufficiently regular to be pre- 
~ sented without extended or technical explanation. These lessons are designed to serve as an introduction to 
ent the important ‘study of word analysis. 

to The Analysis of the subject-matter, by topics, is given at the end of very many of the lessons, as a guide 
Lhe to the teacher ; and an elocutionary analysis is also appended wherever it was deemed requisite, with refer- 


ences to the principles and notes presented and explained in the Introduction. 

All allusions to persons, places, and subjects deemed to be beyond the previous reading or study of such 
pupils as may use this book, are carefully explained in foot-notes ; a proper use of these will tend to encour- 
age the habit of inquiry and research, — a very important matter in connection with the general object of 
this branch of instruction. 

In the selection of subjects for the illustrations, the guiding principle has been to attract the attention of 
the pupil to points of enduring interest, and to impart information through the conceptive faculty in regard 
to objects a true idea of which could in this way only be conveyed. These illustrations have been drawn and 
engraved by the best artists, and will challenge a comparison with those of any other book of the kind hith 


erto presented to the public. 





(Specimen of Illustrations of Fifth Reader; the type, size, and style of page 
are the same as in the Fourth Reader.) 








“Published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 
July 15, 1873. 







WER 
qi ) jy> E deg to call the attention of teachers and edu- 
me mw! 


cationists to the American Educational Readers 
as books suitable to the requirements of schools. 


& of examination and comparison, in so far as adap- 
ie tation, gradation, excellence, beauty of manufacture, 
and cheapness are concerned. The series is now com- 
plete, excepting a slight delay in the issue of the Firtu 
Reaver. This will be ready by AvcusrT ist, and though 
no price has yet been fixed for the book, we can say that the 
figure will be proportionate to that of the other books of the 
serwes. 

*," Correspondence zs solicited with reference to the intro- 
‘duction of these Readers, and cam be addressed ta us, or te 
our agents, as may be most conventent. A SET OF THE COM- 
PLETE SERIES—FIVE BOOKS—WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT 
or $1.50, ir DESIRED FOR EXAMINATION, WITH A VIEW TO 
INTRODUCTION. 


Ghe Educational Reporter, an educational journal full of 
useful and interesting information, will be sent without 
charge as often as published,— three times a year, —on 
application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 GRAND Srreet, New York; 
133 & 135 State Srreet, CHICAGO. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Music-Page Supplement.—We are now pre- 
paring for press on edition of our Music-Page Supple- 
ment for gratuitc us distribution to teachers at Coun- 
ty Institutes during the Institute campaign just 
opened, County Superintendents will please write 
us how many they may wish, that a copy may be 
supplied to each teacher in attendance at their Insti- 
tutes ; and to what places the packages shall be sent. 
This year’s Supplement will be more inquired for 
than even that of last year, a first edition of which, 
comprising 7,000 copies, was so soon exhausted, 


J. A. Bancroft & Co.’s Favorite School Fur- 
niture.—The unparalleled popularity of the favorite 
styles of school furniture of J. A. Bancroft & Co., of 
Philadelphia, the present season, is beyond all pre- 
cedent. Their long experience as Pennsylvanians, 
in supplying the wants of Pennsylvania Common 
Schools, has given them advantages which the edu- 
cational public have not been slow to appreciate, 
Their sales-room, manufacturing and finishing depart- 
ments, comprised,in three separate and distinct build- 
ings, in Whiladelphia, have presented busy scenes, 
both day and night, since the opening of the summer 
compaign, and, notwithstanding the violent and, to 
a great extent, unprincipled opposition and competi- 
tion they have met, the orders of this firm have been 
far beyond expectations. If a list of those received 
in thirty days past were printed in the usual type, 
and ordinary double-column style, it would All an 
entire page of this Journal. They have not only 
filled orders during the season where their own fur- 
niture has been ordered successively year after year, 
but have furnished their improved styles where other 
widely advertised desks have utterly failed to give 
satisfaction. It is a pleasant duty thus to note the 
satisfactory results of the efforts this house has made 
to render satisfaction in their own State. Four styles 
of Common School Furniture from which to select 
are seldom, if ever, offered by any concern, and all 
are earnestly advised to at least thoroughly examine 
their claims and statements before hastily deciding 
otherwise, Among the very recent City and Borough 
adoptions, the following are worthy of note: 

Altoona, Pa., Bediord, Pa., Bethlehem, (South) 
Pa., Birdsboro, Pa., Bridgeton, N. J., Belvidere, 
N. J., Chester, Pa., borage Pa., Curllsville, Pa., 
Clarksville, N, J., Easton, Pa,, Germantown, Pa., 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., Hamburg, Pa., Lancaster, Pa,, 
Lock Hav en, Pa., Lewisburg, Pa,, Lawrenceville, Pa., 
Mercersburg, Pa., Millville, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Pottsville, Pa., Pottstown, Pa, Pittston, Pa., Penns- 
ville, N. J., Quakertown, 7 dey $ Sunbury, Pa., Turbot- 
ville, Pa., W ashington, bD. C,, York, Pa. 

In face of this array de in want of School Fur- 
niture are assured that they cannot, in justice to 
themselves, do better than to “ go and do likewise,” 

Write for a catalogue or sample, or visit J, A 
Bancroft & Co., 512 Arch street, ! *hiladelphia, 

Special from J. A. Bancroft & Co,—The School 
Board of Muncy, Pa., have just adopted their famous 
“ Triumph” Desk, The competition was unusually 
strong, but, as in almost every case, the Pennsylva- 
nia Favorite was the choice, 

Mr. Gilbert Butler, now of Silver City, Idaho Terri- 


tory, writing for Music-Page Supplement, takes occasion to 
‘compliment Zhe Yournad on the splendid dress it now wears.”’ 





Worcester’s Unabridged.—Hon. John D. Philbrick 
one ot the United States Commissioners to the Vi a Exhibi- 
tion, writes home that the ‘‘Medal of Merit’’ has been awarded 
Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, of Boston, Mass., in consideration 
of their publication of Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries. ‘‘Bos- 
ton,”’ the Commissioner writes, *‘ comes out of the competition 
covered with honor ; various high honors were r¢ =ported by dif- 
ferent sections of the jury, but as the Grand Diploma of Honor 
was voted unanimously, all other hon rs, by the were 
excluded,”’ 

The Children’s Friend, for 
Pennsylvania School Fournai, tor August, with its new and 
attractive cover, is certainly a most excellent number, If this 
be dry, technical reading, then we confess to a decided liking for 
such, We speak from conviction when we say that the careful 
and studious reading of such an article as “ How I Made My 
School Attractive,’’ would give ja young ’and inexperienced 
teacher more available ideas than one 
any institute we have ever attended. We do not need to be tok 
that a practical teacher wrote that. There is no wild theorizing, 
nothing but a truthful narrative of facts, and we see just what 
practical good sense, combined with enthusiasm, has dons 
would do, tor many of our schools, if our teachers could only 
have more faith in themselves, and become thoroughly im- 
bued with a love for their profession. ‘Then there are ‘‘ Hints 
on Composition,” *‘ Culture in ‘Taste,’’ and other art 
cles of general interest. What parent, teacher, or friend of edu- 
cation in our State can afford to be without Zhe School 
Journal ?”" 

The Kansas Educational Fournal for Sept., 1 , f our 
Journal : ‘*We count this among our very best inges, It 
is solid, sensible, not given to vagaries and drean zy, Dut 
number gives the bread ot a better social and political life t« 
teachers and parents of the Keystone State,”’ 


The Teacher’s Model Pocket Register and 
Grade Book .—)} eachers can find noth etter for keeping 
the daily records of their classes than this handy little book. It 
contains enough pages, properly ruled, fora year or two of school 
work, and is substantially bound. Its c it 65 cents. Ad 
dress Eldredge & Irother, No.17 N. Seventh st., Philadelphia. 

* Of Immense Advantage.”’’— Dr. . Bryan, 
Examiner of Vorchester county, Maryland, wr August 25, 
1873: ‘‘Qur subscription to 7Ae JFournai has proved of im- 
mense advantage to the teachers. I hope to be able to order 
100 copies next year.”’ Dr, Bryan sent us a hi 
subscribers last Fall, We are giad to know that the teachers of 
his county think well of 7ie Fournad. 


Mr. N. D. Van Dyke, Secret 
trict, Juniata co., Pa., writes, ‘‘ Being an 
ing the advantage to Directors of subscriy a 
I have induced our Board to take it for the ensuing year. | hope 
they may never drop it.’ 

Mr. Jno. J. DeFrance, 
Creek, Mercer co.: “* : 
am sure that it must be of great advantag« 
I have laid the 
rder it to the ad 
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tained consent to « " 

“With One Accord. 99—Mr, Jno. / ick, Secretary, 
writes September 6, ‘| became lin The School 
Fournai, and the ‘matter before th irectors of Martins- 
burg School Distri With they ‘Subscribe 
for Five Copies.’ ’ 

** Half our Orders.’ 
Exceisior School Furniture, 
finger of Philadelphia, writes 
confess that we are indebted to //Ae Journai tor h 
—and our advertisement has paid for itself repeatedly.’ 

The Duncannon Record 
“ The Pennsylvania urnai tor 
our table. It contains a great rest- 
ing re ading matter, principal among wh a full re ep rt of the 
proceedings « yf the annual meeting of the Stat« €a Asso- 
ciation, held at Pittsburgh during last m Thi s excellent 
monthly magazine is the standard educational per il of this 
State, and should be taken by every teach and director, and, 
in fact, by every person who 
cause. 

Music Pages.—Miss Rebecca Stev 
Lawrence county, writes: ‘* I am pleased 
in Zhe Yourna/ is received with so much favor. I 
the songs alone worth the p } agazine. Y 
made very goo od selections. ‘he Examinatio1 (Juestions are 
an +g nt.’ : , 

r. BR. H. Young, Co. Supt. Butler county, writes: 
I have endeavored to extend the circulation of 7he Journal 
among the teachers of this county as much as possi! le, , and con- 
tinue to do so, as I think every teacher should take and read it, 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Attention of Boards of Directors was | practical. _ They are endorsed in city, town and 
called’in the Sept. No. of Zhe Fourna/ to the sev- | country a ike, Philadelphia, in adopting them, is 


' ‘ . * ' ; " | > 
eral places that had adopted the Excelsior hool ved by many other places, 


Desk during the thirty days previous to its publica “ Brooks’ Mathematics’”’ on the Pacific 
tion. The manufacturers of this admirable desk now | Coast.—The State of Oregon has officially adopted 
have the pleasure of adding to the list the following | for « isive State use, through its State Board and 
additional prominent places in which they have been | ‘ nty Superintendents, as provided by the new law, 
adopted: Dover, Del., Pottstown, Pa., Sunville, Pa., Normal Algebra,” “ Brool Normal Ge- 
Newville, Pa., Titusville, Pa., Altoona, Pa., Birming- | ometry id Trigonometry” and “ Brooks’ Normal 
ham, Mass., West Medway, Mass., Duncannon, Pa.,| Mental Arithms These new works have all 
Cheltenham Academy, Pa. ind superior merits that have won for them 
The intelligence of the gentlemen ordering the 1 ind a hearty ind enthusiastic endorse 
Excelsior Desk in the above-named places ¢ nnot ry, ‘ 1 the Atiant! States. Their advent to the 
juestioned. They are professional men, merchant | iay well hailed with delight as a promise 
and practical mechanics, all well qualified to judge ning interest and better work in these im 
of the merits or demerits of an article brought to int branches of study. The teachers of Oregon 
their attention for adoption in the publi 100 f ya ymplish the very best results, since 
The grand object to be attained in a Sx | Desi ithorities have furnished them with these 
to seat the scholar in a comfortable and healthy t works of the ‘*Normal Educational Series,”’ 
tion. No desk now before the public gives as m »' I y high 1001 in Pennsylvania, having classes 
comfort to the sitter as the Excelsior, and for strengt! ig these studies, should be supplied with these 
und beauty it is unequalled, rhe ca yg h ve wo 
Excelsior Desk weigh uniformly irom five to seven “Ell Do My Daty.’*—Mr. J. B. Irwin, editor of 
pounds heavier than other desks, thus making them rican Journal of Education, publ ned at St, ape ey, th 
unusually firm when secured to the floo sc cinia alt ha enasia tn ed < No? Iw : rs pul lish 
Boards of Directors contemplating furnish this Yourna/l, with proper credit. Gladt e you push 
of new or old houses with improved furniture, , ia I » my duty.’ Ww ad extra plate 
have ocular demonstration of the | m . i ry gp oy ‘ ; _™ Bens sem 
this Desk. A sample will be cheer! y sent vl . ald ) ee ao 
Board ordering it. See advertisement and addi The Lancaster Mottoes.—A lady writ september 
in the Yourna/, on the opposite p . + eo p ¢ ye + 4 Ny R a a 
Fewsmith’s Grammars are admitted in ev ' ren, GEN, DEES Oi md — 
direction to be the simplest and the m “ i to ge a set ay . re =pes ; 
the easiest and the most thorough interesting they far superior any mottoes I have yet seen.” 





MARPER & BROTHERS’ 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


Che attention of Teachers an fice to the following recent publications : 


WILLSON’S PRIMARY READING CHAR’ LLSON’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING BOOKS 


AND DRAWING GUIDE, LAMSON PENMANSHIP, COMPLETE 
IN THREE BOOK [ARPI ENGLISH 


Being 4 compiete ippa tu | i I ] iguage, con { f »f 


SWINTON’S FIRST LESSONS, 
SWINTON’S PROGRI IVE GRA 
SWINTON’S SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 
MARCH PARSER AND ANALYZER, 
MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR, 
LRCH ANGLO-SAXON READER, 
CRABBE’S SYNONYMS, 
Our Illustrated Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue, con 1 full list of all our School and College 

Text books, will be sent /ree on apy ion ther 


lor examination and introduction terms, add: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York. 
Or Gro. L. HoLuipay, Agent for Introduction, etc,, Pittsburgh, P 
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EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY. 


—— 


GUAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Genoral Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


H. W. KNIGHT, SUPT. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


Sample of Desk sent to those Wishing to Purchase. 
THE BEST SCHOOL DESK IN THE MARKET. 


I 


Y 
I 


x the past Thirty days this desk has been adopted at Reading, Pa., Lan- 
atington, P l 


FOR STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND COMFORT __ |eastc:, Pa., Slatington, Pa., Upland, Pa., Ulysses, Pa., Tamaqua, Pa., Jersey City, 


Don’t Purchase till you have seen the EXCELSIOR. 
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“LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS!’ 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD SERIES. 


BROOKS’S NORMAL ARITHMETICAL SERIES. Prices, .25, .38, -50, .95- 
BROOKS’S NORMAL ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Price, $1.25. 
BROOKS’S NORMAL GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. Price, $1.25. 
BROOKS’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC. (In prep.) 






































BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M, 
The Most Successful. 
The Most Highly Recommended, and 
The Most Extensively Used Series in Pennsylvania. 
They Contain the Best Methods of Analysis and Instruction. 
The Greatest Variety and Largest Collection of Examples. 
The Most Philosophical Development of Topics, and 
The Finest Gradation and Arrangement of Subject-matter, 





They Excel in Scientific Development. 
They Excel in Practical Applications, and 
They Excel in Adaptation to Common and Graded Schools. 
They Succeed in Starting Young Pupils Early and Easily, 
They Succeed in Making the Best Arithmeticians. 
They Succeed in Giving Good Results Wherever Used. They are 


RAPIDLY BECOMING THE ADOPTED WORKS OF THE STATE. 


County after county has recommended and adopted them for uniform use, when a trial, in a portion of 
the districts, has satisfied both teachers and directors that their general introduction will improve the schools 
of the whole county. Among these counties are Cumberland, (May 2, 1873); Clearfield, (March 18, 1873); 
Delaware, Bucks, Northampton, Schuylkill, Luzerne, Lycoming, Clinton, Perry, Mifflin, Lancaster, Blair, 
Somerset, Bedford, Fayette, Indiana, etc, 

Nearly every county in the State is gradually introducing them, They are already used in the principal 
cities and towns, county institutes and county and State normal schools. Special inducements are offered 
to districts, not using them, to make the change. Send for specimens. 





RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 
I.—Raub’s Primary, .30. - - - . - - 1I.—Raub’s Normal, .45. 


They teach Spelling, Pronunciation, Syllabication in Writing, Use of Words, Use of Capitals, etc. No 
arbitrary marks required. ‘The classification of the words based upon the nature of the words themselves. 
Teachers and Boards who think accurate pronunciation not inferior to correct spelling, as a mark of cul- 
ture, should not fail te examine these beautiful and philosophical Spelling-books. Used in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Orange, N. J., Lock Haven, Ashland, etc., etc.,and adopted by Clinton, Northampton, Bucks, 
Fayette, Schuylkill, etc., counties. 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Elementary, 45 cts. Larger, 65 cts. 








Recently adopted by Cumberland and Clearfield counties, for uniform use; Philadelphia, Lock Haven, 
Erie city, Altoona, Allentown, Norristown, West Chester, Baltimore city, State of Maryland, etc., etc., and 
rapidly taking the first rank. They are simple, yet scholarly; small, yet comprehensive ; attractive, yet | 
thorough; and they contain more important matter and cost less than other series. The Elementary isa 
short complete course for country schools. 


Roberts’ United States History—75 cents, \ 


A clear and succinct School History, to the close of the late war. | 












PETERSON’'S FAMILIAR SCIENCE. PELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS. | 

SHEPHERD'S CONSTITUTIONAL TEXT-BOOKSX. BOUVIER’S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMIES. | 

FAIRBANE’S BOOK-KEEZPING. HAILLARD'S GEOLOGIES. 
Wa. Copies sent for examination or introduction, at two-thirds of the above Price. Illustrated Catalogues sent gratis, Teachers 

and others invited to call and to correspond. Send for pricelist. Address | 

Or WM. 8. SCHOFIELD, SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
Supt, of Introduction, 530 Market St., and 523 Minor St., Phila, | 
iy, 
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THE LATEST—THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST. 








JUST COMPLETED AND PUBLISHED. 


OSGOOD’S AMERICAN READERS. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


—— 





HE only series of readers now published, or ever published in the United States, in which the picture 
ania illustrations are all, without an exception, new designs and original with the series. Inno other way 

: can such beauty and taste in cuts, with appropriateness to the stage of the pupil’s progress, be secured. This 
important and special feature, combined with the most admirable grade in lesson, new system of reviews, 
unrivaled elocutionary points of excellence, binding, etc., with price, make this series, by far, the most de- 
sirable offered the public. 





matter, Thousands of Educators already testify to their decided superiority over all works of similar name now 
in use. 
RETAIL. 

hools. Osgood’s Cards, fer set 

Osgood’s American Primary Speller, ///ustrated 20 
ey are Osgood’s American Advanced Speller, ///ustrated 40 

Osgood’s American Primer, ///ustrated. 20 

Osgood’s American First Reader, ///usirated 30 
ion of Osgood’s American Second Reader, //lustrated. ......06cccccceeeeeevees 50 
‘hools Osgood’s American Third Reader, ///us trated 70 
873); Osgood’s American Fourth Reader, ///ustrated go 
Blair, Osgood’s American Fifth Reader, ///ustrated 
ncipal Osgood’s American Sixth Reader, ///ustrated. 
ffered 


BURTT’S GRAMMARS. 


Combining all the late and tried improvements, are universally pronounced, when on trial in the school 
room, to be the very dest. 


Burtt’s Primary Grammar 
Burtt’s Elements of Grammar 
Burtt’s Practical Grammar 


DEAN’S ARITHMETICS. 


These excel all others a the learner, by rule, problem and solution, for the practical, every-day 
needs of actual business. They are UNIFORM IN GRADE, WELL BOUND AND CHEAP. 


Dean’s Primary Arithmetic 

Leean’s Elementary Arithmetic 

Dean’s Intellectual Arithmetic 

Dean’s Intermediate Arithmetic 

Dean's High School Arithmetic. (In press) 








PENMANSHIP. 


Cowley’s Copy-Books. 
Cowley’s Charts, each 


Specimen copies of any of above for examination, with reference to introduction, and supplies for intro- 
duction furnished on the most liberal terms. Correspondence of Teachers, Directors, and all desiring the 
benefits of our low introduction prices, cordially invited, 

Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spellers we continue to publish, 


A. H. ENGLISH & CoO., 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh Pa, 
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JUST PUBLISHED | f 


THE SCHOOL STAGE: 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
BY W. H. VENABLE. 


om —> 
WENTY-SEVEN new, short Dialogues and Plays adapted to Schocl and 


hibitions. Handsomely illustrated, and containing plain and fill directi 


Dramas. Sent Post-paid, by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 
ALSO: 
BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMM AR: A concise and systematic arra 


the laws of the Latin tongue, prepared with special n to class use in i00ls and colleges 
roan. Price, $1.50. Sample copies to Teachers and supplies for first introduction, $1.00. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GR DUAL, to accompany the Grammar. Re 
for fall schools. Price same as the Grammar. 


GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS. By Atex. a. Gow, A. M., 


Schools, Evansurile, Ind. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social La pted to the ve use of s 
z2mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Sample copies to Teachers, and supplies for introduction, 84 cents. 


THE ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP IN ONE BOUR. Sample 


view to intr: oducing the Eciectic Pennmar lip, for 10 cents 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. |! ifty be Henklo’s Test Spelling-book 


Lessons. 288 pp., illustrated, $1.50, Sample copy, | classes. Over 5,000 difficult words. Pr 
and supplies for introduction, $1.00. 


Venable’s United States History. 280 


pp-, illustrated, $1.25. Sample copy, and supplies The Examiner: or Teacher 
for introduction, 84 cents. ALEXANDER DuNC AN, A. M. Desigt 


Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History | candidates for Teachers’ Certificates t 


duction, 27 cents. 





Teachers, by mail, $2.00; by express, $1.67 ; quanti- | matically arranged, questions upon 


Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. Designed tobe | 7" F compris Pan xa ere 
written with lead-pencil during the second year of |“ “4. "> — ; 
school life, Price, 12 cents. Sample copy, and 
supplies for introduction, S cents. 





xamination. Price, 50 cents, 


nducting of writing-classes; aco 
SENT POST-PAID, BY MATL, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. ae 6 ee ee 
Williams’ Parser’s Manual. Examples for | chapterson “ Sha ling,” “« Spacing,” “ Fi 
Parsing, in every variety of English construction. | ing in Ungraded Schools,” ‘When 
Companion to any English Grammar. Price, $1.00. | 
Sample copy, and supplies for introduction, 67 cents. | Price, 60 cents. 








For Complete Descriptive Circulars of the above and other new Sch 
address, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 





A NEW COLLECTION OF JUVENILE ACTING 


to costume, properties and stage ‘‘ business,’’ in connection with particular Dia 


rs ; 
‘ady in time 
of Eclectic Penmanship, containing copies ss lected from all the books of the series. Will be sent for examination with a 


Sample copy to Teac ete, and supplies for first intro- 
] 
l 


’s Aid. By 


8vo., 378 pp., illustrated, $2.50. Sample copy to | examination. Embraces, in concise form and syste- 


ties for introduction, $1.67. | Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geogr 


Vo one who masters this work need have any fears 
of failure to sustain with credit any fair and proper 


General directions to teachers on the preparation and 


TEACH ERS’ MAN UALS. | -Hand-book of Eclectic Penmanship. 
| 


| tion and analysis of the letters, and of movement ; 


“« Aw akening Interest,” and “ The Neglected Art.” 


Home Ex- 
ns re lating 
es and 
ment of 
I ., half 


Sup’ t Public 


6 cad hn nilies, 


copy-book 


For advanced 
ce, 40 cents. 


ned to assist 
) prepare for 


Orthorr iphy, 


aphy, United 


of Teaching, 


plete descrip- 


orm,’’ “ Writ- 
to Write,” 


OL ol- Books , 
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THE 


NEW MODEL SCHOOL DESK 


MADE BY THE 


umber anu HMaunfacturing AJ ompany 
t ¢ 


EAST LEWISBURG, PENNA. 


PATENTED BY J. D. DIFFENDERFER, MARCH 8, 1870, AND AUG. 6, 1872. 








REAR SEAT. GRAMMAR. SECONDARY. PRIMARY. 








a HE attention of School Boards, Principals of Academies, Officers of Colleges, Nor- 


mal Schools and Seminaries, is respectfully invited to an examination of the merits 

LJof the above Desk. We claim for it a simplicity of construction, neatness of ap- 

pearance, a strength and durability in use, which together form a combination of 
advantages not found in any other. 

We have aimed to secure all the latest improvements and adaptations suggested by experi- 
ence, and to avoid those unnecessary complications which render schoo] furniture noisy in 
the using, and liable to break or get out of order. 

Our Desk affords to the seated pupila natural, easy and comfortable position with book 
shelf, slate and atlas pocket, ink-well, pen and pencil groove, etc., arranged in the most con- 
venient manner. 

We are practical manufacturers, and personally attend to all the details of our business 
from the rough timber in the log to the setting up of the finished furniture in the school-room. 

Our Desks have rapidly achieved a wide reputation and an extensive sale, and we have 
the present season greatly increased our facilities for their manufacture. 

We publish a circular giving full description and information, which we shall be pleased 
to furnish on application. 

Hon. C. M. Runk, President of the Board of Controllers of the City of Allentown, writes us : 

ALLENTOWN, Sept. 28, 1869, 

It is gratifying to our Board to find the desks (480) which you have just put in for us the subject of gen- 
eral admiration, For neatness, simplicity of construction and comfort they are unsurpassed. 

We beg leave to subjvin other brief extracts from business letters as samples of many received : 


Wavynesporo’, Franklin co., Pa., March 20, 1873. Mananoy City. Pa = 18 

We are much pleased with your desks, and our board will ‘ a a 
give you a good certificate at any time, should you demand it. 
Joum W. Coon, Treas. 


f 


I think your desks are the most s ibstantial of any we have 
in use, and you may refer to me at any time in regard to their 


| good quality. 








Ot Creex, Venango co., Fune 13, 1873. W. L. Yoosr, Sec’y. 
The desks furnished by you for our schools have given perfect 
satisfaction. Those sent us last year seem to be perfect. — Piymourn, Pa, Yune 9, 1873. 
_— So Har SUR B08 Fe Our Board want high-school desks for several rooms. Please 
Manrtinspurc, West Va., Yume 12, 1873. give us prices. ‘The desks you furnished for our new buildings 
The desks and recitation seats furnished by you are supe- | two years ago, have given perfect satisfaction. They are unsure 


i nT ; assed for neatness, comfort and strength 

rior for comfort and durability to any we have ever had in use, | P@58¢ ’ i q é 
Henry Wi1s0n, Prest. Board of Education. Frank Turner, Prest.of S. Board, 

H 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


OF 


Eaton and Bradbury 5 Mathematical Series. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 116 pp. Price, $1.00. 


BRADBORYS ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY with Tables: 120 pp. Price, $4.00 


THE TWO BOOKS IN ONE VOLUME, $1.50. 


2>-— 





These works are becoming very popular as text books, though they have been published but a few months. 
They answer more nearly than any others in these branches, the growing demand for brief and concise 


books suited to the present grade of High Schools and Academies. 
They contain enough to prepare for college, and to lead to the higher mathematics, and the practical 


questions at the close of the different books, and exercises for original demonstration, are features of great 


interest and value. 
They have already been introduced in a large number of the best schools in different parts of the country 


From Prof. Francis Bowen, Harvard College, Cambridge: “‘ Your Elementary Geometry is far the best 
introduction to the study which I have yet seen, * * * Your work ought to be made the only text-book 
on the subject for use in our Academies and High schools.” 

Special attention is invited to 


BRADBURYS EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
a y ] 


12 mo. 200 Pages. F rice, $1.25. 


Designed for beginners and yet sufficiently full for the preparation of students for college and for positions 
as teachers. It is endorsed by Profs. Bowen and Pierce, of Harvard University, Prof. Newton, of Yale, 
Prof. Quimby, of Darmouth, and other College Professors, as a preparatory book for college, and has re- 
ceived the recommendations of many of the most prominent teachers of High Schools and Academies; has 
been adopted in a large number of cities and towns as well as private schools and academies. 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


By Wm. Smellie and Dr. John Ware. Illustrated. 456 pages. Price, $2.00. 


Prepared with special care for the purpose of furnishing a suitable and 
attractive Text-Book. 


It is firmly established in the confidence of educators, and is the standard work on the subject, It is 
used in a large number of the best Academies and High Schools in the country, ‘ 

School officers contemplating the introduction of the study of Natural History, or feeling the desirableness 
of a change from the text-book now in use, will do well to examine this work, 


Specimen Pages sent Free on Application. 


T. B. & Co. publish Eaton’s SERIES OF ARITHMETICS used with unexampled success in the best schools 
and academies. They are so graded, that a series of them selected to meet particular school requirements 
will make a complete course of itself. 

Specimen copies of above books sent by mail on receipt of half-price. 

Descriptive catalogue of our full list of school publications sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Late Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, Boston, MASS. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


~~ 











New Texr-Books. 


We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 
School Publications : 


he Pook of A}rablens int Arithmetic 


—ALSO— 


The Book of Problems with Key. 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 








The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than swenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drill. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 
—_— Ste OC 


CAMPBELL’ § 


oncige School Pistory of {ited tates, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 

The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Massachusetts Teacher. 

This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D, 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 











Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass. Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 

ocket dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
in flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


ExcprRepGE & BRoTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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STRONGESL AND CHEAPEST! 


{i { mproved {{ombination choo 


egk, 











Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


SON ON 





This excellent desk, exten- 
tensively used in every Western 
and South-western State, is 
now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 

First premium awarded to it 


It is the most convenient 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- 
stacles to the broom and scrub- 
bing-brush than any other desk 
presents. (2) It does not need 
to be fastened to the floor— 
the only desk in existence that at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 1869, and at the Lancaster 
the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869. 


PLL LLL 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. It is always made in a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
. PRICES: 


No.1, 46 in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75| No. 3, 39 in. long, top 14 in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in.wide, 550) No. 4,36in. long, top12in. wide, 500 

Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of wainut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c>~ No Castings—No Shaking. > 


The Rankin Desk is very popularin Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 
“It is meat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 














the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. Though but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced, 
(FROM THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 
Col. Gao, F. McFartanp—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nearly er pe in this 
city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms, We iad tried other 


desks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, ficm- 
ness and neatness it is everything that could be desired, It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars 


WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B, BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to onginal cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duradility, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, together with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. C. W. DEANS, Principal. 


ev® MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers, No. 193 Liberty street, Pittsburgh; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn strect, Reading, Pa. 

pagFor desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in. 
formation on the following points: rst. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, ete. 


CCR Q24 Wore CvaaanrTaeD,.x>o 
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WEST CHESTER 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 


THE next Session of this Institution will commence 


SEPTEMBER ist, 1873, 


and continue twenty-six (26) weeks. 


The building is complete in all respects, and the location unsurpassed { 
healthfulness. 


West Chester has long been noted for its GOOD SCHOOLS, and ev 
be made to maintain its enviable reputation. 


bax Total expenses, $130 for long seSsion; $210 per year. Usual deduct 
teachers. 


For Catalogue and particulars, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, A. M., 
West CHESTER, PA. PRINCIPAL. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS, 





BRYANT & STRATT ON BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 


ONE VOL. 8vo., PRICE, $2.59. 


This new work is pre-eminently superior to any preceding publication of the kind.’’ 
Chicago Evening Journal, 





The Constitution of the United States, 


WITH A 


CONCORDANCE AND CLASSIFIED INDEX 


BY CHARLES W, STEARNS, M. D. ONE VOL. 12mo., PRICE, $1.00. 


‘«T deem your edition the best I have ever seen. 
nlraas J H. GitmorE, University of Rochester. 


AN ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


BY J. G. KEETLES. ONE VOL. 12mo., PRICE, $2.00, 


Copies of the above works for examination may be had of the publishers, on receipt of 
one-half the retail price. Correspondence solicited. 


MASON, BAKER & PRATT, Publishers, New York, 
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LEADING SERIES. 





THE NATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT 
READERS AND SPELLERS 


Are to-day, in the face of the most vigorous opposition, winning a degree of popularity 
entirely unprecedented and unrivalled. They are more largely used in 


The H eystone State, 


than any other competing series, which is, in itself, sufficient evidence of their merit. They 
excel all others in regular gradation of exercises, frequency of phonetic drill, value of elocu- 
tionary instruction, Superiority of Selections, Style, Durability of Binding, and in fact, 
in all that tends to make a SERIES THE BEST. 


—_ 
>> 


BARNESS BRIEF HISTORY, 


Although but a little more than a year old, has been more rapidly introduced and gives 
better satisfaction than any other history ever published. 


in 


MONTEITH’S AND M'NALLY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS, 


They are carefully graded and always up to the times. They teach the science in a 
pure, simple and exhaustive manner. Unimportant matter is rejected, elaboration avoided 
and only the cream of the science is carefully given. 

The National Reaters and Spellers, Monteith’ s Geographies and Barnes’ History were unan- 
smously adopted by a convention of School Directors for Cumberland county, held in Carlisle, 
May 2, 1873. Teachers and Directors will find it to their advantage to examine the 
above works before making any adoption. Liberal discounts for introduction and 
exchange. Send for catalogue. Address 


A, P. FLINT, General Agent. 


New York and Philadelphia. iladelphia 
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2,500. ] TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. 


Pirsrea hr your School-room. Nothing can be too good for it. If possible, have Ptang’s beautiful Chromos and Illumi- 





{ - : “tiv : stive that will be less expensive. A school 
nated Mottoes. If these cost too much, then something else attractive and sugges enslve 
ofticer, in a late report, notes a contrast as follows: “ Many of our school-rools are decorated with engravings, MOoWoEs, 


ete., but, in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-murks were found upon the dingy walls.’ 





OeE Lancaster Scuo0L Mortozs. 


— 


Tw #LVE CARDS, 3x14 INCHES, PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 
*Best Tinted 6-Ply Card. Colors, Salmon and Green. Best Book Ink Used. 
Black Type, Bold and Attractive. Kead with Ease across a Large School-Room. 
Appropriate tor Sunday-Schools as well as Day Schools. 





SHESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. Asa mere attractive teature of the School- 
AJ iioom, they are worth the price at which they are advertised; while their influence upon the mind of 
muny a pupil Cannot be otherwise than good. They are on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply * Railroad” 
(not China) vourd, the best Of its kind manuiactured. The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of 
each set being Sulmon and the remuining hait Green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 
of the Mowutoes. ‘They are printed ON BOTH SiDES—thus making one set equivalent to bwo—so thut they 
may be turned, as desired, Lo afiord variety on the walls of the School-Koom, or to lumpress More deeply some 
lessou in morals or conduct, They are of such size (8x14 inches), as to look well when hung, and at che same 
time not too iurge for Convenience In Inailing. AgS5ent post puid, securely enveloped, on receipt Of $1.10, 
or by express, When several sets are desired by the school oflicers of a district, at $1.00 per set. 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LOBD’S PRAVER. 


Prov GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Re 
VERSE: “* With Malice toward None, With Charity for Ail,’’ Boys, Don't be Mean. 3.—be Kind to One Another. 
huvEKse; Always be ‘On ‘ime.’ No ldlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You would have 
Others do unto You. Kevekse: Our Liie is What We Make it. 5.—The School Tax is The Best Tax. Kxverse: 
Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.—The Three Seives: Is It True? Is it Just? Is It Kind? Keverse: I'll 
Try may succeea: 1 Can't musttail. *“* We may reach the House of Never—‘Through the Street of by-and-by.”’ 
7.—Speak tne ‘iruth. No Lie ibrives, Keverse: Do One 7 hing at a Time, and that Well. 8—Do kight. Have 
Faith in God. Ke&vsRsE: ‘1horoughness First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and 
don’t make any fuss about 1t.—Cvurles Lickens’ Speech, Kuvexse: ** Let no one consider the day as ended until 
the duties it brings have been discharged.”’ 10.—God Bless Our School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better 
than a Noisy Talker, 11.—No Bad thoughts. Be Selt-keliant. Keverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each 
Studded with sixty Diamond Seconds | 14.—The Lord's Prayer. Ravexse; Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, 
Swearing. Boys, [hey Cost too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes.] 





“ Tnese Mottoes are a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will sell wherever Seen.” 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 
Teachers pronouace them the Best and Cheapest set of Mottoes published. 


ROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—“ Every one knows how afamili : ; 

y om ert ge yi it becomes a rule of Hm Ae ns hb familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strength- 
eye cf the cud would coutinuaily remind him of noble ineusite onl serpent, ond pein th e way t ¥ - ite rl ie. They 
ure priuted on heavy and tinely-colored card-board, x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters 
Besides weir moral influence upon the puplis, they would be ornamental ip ay school-room.’—" The Mottoes are excel- 

4. -v, ald would be vruamental and useful in every school-room, A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards printed on both 
Suse. 4 hese Motes vow pnane on large ty pe. They are all good, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the 
scuvol-rooll, ~diuch good may be done, und lasting impressions made by hanging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the 
schovi-ruom. We Kuow Of Lone better or Cueaper than Phe Lancaster Mottves Pa T'bey are upon heavy 6-ply card-board 
printed on both sides, and Rt dey _ Cuse ACross a large school room , ; hic ; a A a ’ , 
to i Ma net wore in every school Tooln. Ther ats vain ine, ive style and, sentiment of the Mottows, and would be glad 
hands 01 a live leacher, many .essons ip morals may be taught. . 1 oe nage oe bgt A r+ —— -- + = dp nrgeday mies Ln 
lang my pupils lo acquire knowledge and love virtue, Try them, Teachers of American Youth ma [ take “pleasure in recom- 
mending to teachers ‘hue Lancaster school Mottves, They undoudted|y have a beneficial influence on the y ung mind, and 
every school should Lave 1s set, It being us mUCh the instructor's duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic aud grammar 
Most uf our schools already Lave them.’ —" Ln one of our school-rooms yesterday 1 saw a set of The Lancaster School Motwes, 
I was much piewsed with Wnem, and think they should be in every school.” —" ‘They contain so much in little, so well expressed 
and exuibited, that 1 wish every veacher in the county would buy and use a full set of them.”—" I was so dk lighted with them 
that 1 at once placed them in vur Sunday-school room. They are astonishingly low in price, attractive in appearance, and 
appropriate in sentiment. ‘They should be-ou the walis of every school-room’in the land—need only to be seen vo secure intro- 
aucuon.”’—"* We would not be without them tor three times their cost—are delighted with them, and wish that we could per- 
oa a4 aes po atnepee Be hecmar — I tind these Mottwes in the school-room an incentive to effort. *‘ Please 
orward, by express, Nine Se 10 2 SC. 418 Of Our district, 2 regar¢ em a8 among 2 necessary school supplies.” —" My 
boys aod girls uave contributed their dollar for these edly tele we dendggg bya he eee pd ts ? : Thor Dae e oe 
highly recommended, and 1 Wwust Lave tuem.”— Have seen The Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my 
sCuvovUI-TroULL. | bink they will be Ol greal use lo me,” —"** When the question was asked before recess to-day,* How many want 
the Mowwes? every hand was up. ‘Lheir sparkling eyes attested their interest.” —" Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mot- 
twwes, ‘hey are the most appropriate 4 Dave seen, and { want them for my school.”—" Yesterday morning I proposed to the 
boys and girls that we send .or 1’he Lancaster Mottoes to make our school-room look more like ‘living,’ as one of the scholars 
expresseu it, Jonclosed tind price of tue Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the young folks are impatient to see them.” 
— Piease find enclosed amount ior set of Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introduces them into every school 
where opportunity oilers.’ —" Uur schools here ure graded. Two of our teachers have ordered mottves for their rooms, One 
Of them nas ‘hue Lancaster Mottwes, another # different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’ * My boys are looking tor 
them, ‘hey order them Of Weir OWn accord.”—* My pupils contribute the money to pay for the set herein ordered. Last 
yeur 1 was veaciing in ab adjoming County, and furnished the school mottoes in the same manner. My pupils were delighted 
With them. Such things as these are needed to make our county schools inviting. No need of acon pulsory law if teachers 
make the sclivols home-like alid uliractive.”’—* I have heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have concluded to try 
them myseli.”—* Hearing the Lancaster School Mottoes so highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can 
purchase,at a book-swre, 1 have resolved to have them for my school-room.”’—Miss Abby 8. Hinckley writes from Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia: “ Please seud me a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes, which I see advertised in The ennsylvania 
Schvol Journal. Our school 1s 80 enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and beautiful mottoes, that the children are 
impatient ior the malls to go and return. Send them as soon as possible.”—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, of Parkersburg, writes a 
few days later: “ I had the pleasure, last week, of eyamining a set of mottoes which my sister has just received for her school, 
and wish w bave a set 10T iy OWn school immediately. Enclosed please find $1.10, for which forward a set to my address,” — 
Miss K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: “I have just seen some school cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like 
veryanucn., Piease send me also a set by return of mail.” So of others, but space will not permit further extracts, 

Sent post-paid, to amy address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy envelopes of Manilla paper so as 
to secure them from rough usage in passing through the mails. Copy of Music Page Supplement to Pennsylvania 
School Journal enclosed with each set maiied. Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLSHED BY 


{ vison, i lakeman, {juploy & {/ompany, 
1388 & 140 GRAND STREET. NEW YORK. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS: A new Series, fully and handsomely illustrated, 
surpassing all others in excellence of manufacture, gradation and cheapness, complete in § books, 
viz: 


FIRST READER, 3 , : ‘ ‘ 64 pages. Price 25 cents. 


SECOND READER, . F ‘ 124 “ 40 “ 
THIRD READER, . . ; ; > a * * ia 
FOURTH READER, , , ‘ ‘ 240 “ “. 979 4 
FIFTH READER, ° 336 “6 “s40 * 
*.* These books should certainly be examined in all cases where a change of Readers is con- 
templated. For this purpose we shall be pleased to send a sample set on receipt of $1.50. 
LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. Book Four. (Being the completing b 0k of 
the Series.) It is admirably adapted as a school singing-book, and can be used independently of 
any series. Stiff, ornamental cover, 216. Price, 60 
The four numbers, comprising Loomis’ First Sreps, will be sent by mail, for examination, on 


receipt of 75 cents. 


SWINTON’S WORD PRIMER. (Being the completing book of the Worp-BooKk SERIES.) 


A beginner’s book in Oral and Written Spelling. 96 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
We shall be pleased to send a sample set of the Word-Book Series, comprising the WorD 
ANALYSIS, WorD- Book and Worp-Primer, if desired for examination with a view to introduction, 


on receipt of 50 cehts., 


Full announcements of the above, together with many other new and recent publications, will be 
Jound in THE EDUCATIONAL REporTER for September, which will be sent to teachers and educa 


tionists without charge. 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


THIS justly popular Series of Text Books is noted for its freshness, completeness, admirable 
gradation, and the beauty. and substantial nature of its manufacture, It comprises a full and 
thorough course of study, from the simplest Primer to the most advanced Mathematical and 
Scientific Work, Among which are: 
Sanders’ Union Readers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Word-book Series, Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Robinson’s Mathematics, Woodbury’s German Course, 
Kerl’s Grammars, Wells’ Science, 
Webster's Dictionaries, Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Gray’s Botanies, Dana’s Geology, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Spencerian Drawing Books, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 
And many other well known Works, 


, 


Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Histories, 





8) 
pas~ The Iliustrated Catalogue, descriptive of THz AmericAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 
SCHOOL AND CoLLEGe Text-Books, and THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for September, a handsome 
publication full of useful information, mailed free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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J.A.BANCROFT & CO. 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERsS, 


Nos. 512 Arch Street, and 511 North Street, 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 


J. A. PANCROFT, 


THE “TRIUMPH.” 
The Gothic Slat Back 


Dosk and Seat. 


This complete and perfect Desk was 
unanimously adoptrd over all compett- 
tora by the Board of Education of Easton 
Pa., July 20th, 1872, after careful exami 
nation and comparison with the styles of 
13 diffyrent manufacturers — Also, \y 
tie Trustees of the New State Normal 
School at Shippensburg, Pa., Feb. 24, 1875, 
after previo.s ¢xXamination of leading 


styles of Seliool Puruitur 





HALL SEALING 
v > Reversible 

LIQUID SLATING for Wall Biackbeard:, &. ¥. Settees, 
Can be satisfactorily applied to any smooth Pew Ends, &c. ESCRITOIRE LIBRARY DESE: p 


eifee, Putap in tin cans and sent eafel 
, ’ ’ style : 
by express any distance, $2.50 per quart y of different styles Teachers’ & Office Desks of all kn 
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CCHOOL & CHURCH 
BELLS, 


From-18 to 44 inches in 


5 
~~ 2 
Call Betls feet ache 
- — << 


CAME s= 
Kew Physical: & Du iia 
M ABET 3 
4 styles, $15 tog at er set, 
Maat complete ig U.8. 


—— se a —- — == 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, of above.. Also, — - “s foods 5 
be 2 de od et 

“EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL. ROOM.” | 


‘snwwinddy ‘peormeyy pre reoftdosencz 
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J. A. BANCROFT & CO. 


(ay Full and Hlustrated Catalogue of our different styles of Furniture sent on application.-@a 


School and Teachers’ Desks, Church, Hall and Recitation. 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL FAVORITE. 3 


The Cheapest Patent School Desk in the United States. | 


&e 


LOUSE. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


A want has long existed for Improved School Furniture for Rural Districts, which can be furnished at or near the same price at which the 
ordinary Seating of Home Manufacture can be produced. In response to repeated calls of this nature, we bave recently designed and 
patented the above, which can be furnished at lower rates than any Desk in the market, and from 75 to 20 per cent, less 
than our regular styles, or those of other Manufacturers; thus making the Desk eminently suitable for District 
Schools, where Ecoyomy, Strenctu, Comrort and Bravry are desirable at low rates. The Desk is inferior 
to none, and the workmanship equal tothe best. It is made with an Inctinep Back, and Curvep 
Stat Seat, so as to afford a comfortable position, and enable the pupil to sit erect. The 
back is entirely closed, and the shelf very wide and deep, while the Castings, 
or Iron Frames, are extra heavy and very handsome. A very full 
description is given-in our Catalogue. 


Seats, Slate & Wood Black Boards, School & Church Bells 
512 ArcH & 511 NorTH STREETS, 


iL £URNISHING 
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SLATED BLACKBOARDS. 











NO. S..sseereseesevee-++ G3 OO 
NO. Fo .cccceesmeeeeseree 9 OO 
i en ae 
ES eee 


et tonne Sp 


The above prices are for 
Ash Frames. — 


Any size Frames made 
to order, Ash or Walnut. 
Wainut, 10 per cent. ad- 


ditional. 











Stationary and Folding Supports and Easels furnished for all above Sizes, 


SCHOOL 


A BC Boxes.. .. Various styles and pane, 
4 BC Wall Cards, 21 by 27 inches. ....0.....-0v00e- 
A BC Hand Cards—20 styles. 


Anderson's Graduated Premiums. ......-..-.-.. +++. 
Atwater's School Government .... ; 
Alphabet Blocks, Hill’s....... ---.8et 25 to 
Arithwetical and Ge ometrical Forms 3 and | Solids 


Black beards, all sizes, framed. 





Perfect Slate Surface, one side...... sq. ft. 
Slate Surface, both sides...........--.0....-0+. 
Slates, black walnut frames.......... 
Blackboard Easels—single and double......2 00 to 
Biackboard Rubbers, Chensets.. wee doz. 
Sheepskin engrenedinatentiladistings ..doz. 2 50 to 
T apaeesy. 


each 25 to 






Book Racks. In gre at varie ty. 


BOON, CBT TICTB ioe oc0..cc0ccoscevestocctecséccssncacescocsed 40 to 
BOGE PPGIR........ scccncecossssivonsciqnncemeasgioceiinetens 
Call Bells, for teacher's de sk, silvered 1 25 to 
Charts, illustrating almost every subject, (see list. 
Composition Books—blank.............. doz. 1 00 to 
Composition Paper, 3 Nos., a novelty........ quire 
Cray O88, —Colored. .......6.....-ccececeseeseneeeees gross 
Chalk, white. gross 
French Tale doz 





Cray<" “TJolders.......... a 
Crayon Compasses, brass mountings.. «2 50 to 
IE TR MEP So 75 to 


Desks, all kinds. See Tilustrated Circular. 





Drawing Books—Primary.............00..:seccese# oz. 
Inte rmediate. 
Academic....... 
Drawing Instruments.. ecatabnesacel 
Drawing and Writing Slate, (Harper’s)..... ccsesees 
Drawing Patterns and Mate rials, all kinds. 
Erasable Tablets, imitation ivory......doz. 1 00 to 
Framed like slates........! 3 50 to 


Gymnastic sree. 
Rings, Dumb Bells, Wands, Indian Clubs, &c., 
in every variety. See Illustrated Catalogue. 





CRORE TED, THOUR........00050c.0000 cncccosoccsace’ 4 00 to 
Ink Welis—Andrew’s new.............-...-....d02. 

Louk jug. ......-. cvcete cesvapcecensas 

Heavy glass wells eccncses eocvocee 

Japanned Covers fo: same... piaveandlie 
Ink—all kinds.. noo Ul arts per doz 


Ink-stands, for teacher's desks, in great variety 
Iak-vemts, Scarletts s patent, a novelty, each 


India Rubber—all sizes... per Ib 

“ Kinder Garten Blocks,” w ith patterns per box 

Maps—in great variety, Ss ices to suit 

Map Support......... ..... adv acpiaproddcwtons 

Map Drawing Cards—p: ipe deat. coset 

Just Published—Complete Illustrated Catalogue ct Globes, Desks, Appara‘us and Maps 
Free on application. with stam~ 


1 00 
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400 
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6 00 
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75 
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10 00 
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Medals, new................ event en 
Microscopes, “ Globe,”’ brass mountings............. 2 50 
with 6 mounted objects... 3 25 
pe RE 2 00 
Compound, complete...................- 4 00 

Universal Household ”’- 
new and finished......... 6 00 
Mottoes, fr school-room walls, 200n 12 cards - 75 
Mucilage, with brush....... doz.2 00to 9 00 
Multiplication Wall ards, 21 by 27 inches... 1 00 
Numerical Fs rames. 100 Balls........... 1 25 
144 Balls 1 50 
* Object Teaching ” Elocits................cccccosess 2 75 

Pencils— Drawing, various kinds. 

Slate, common =? per 100 25 
“ soapstone per 100, 40 to 75 


Pencil-Sharpeners 





For lead pencils 1 2 
For slate pen ils... 1 00 
Pencil Holder, for Slate Pencils....... 05 
Pens—Schowl, extra fine, and c om ime 
a eae Sie 1 25 
Pen-holders, ail kinds ~ doz., from 1 50 
Pianos—from best makers. 
Plaster Models for | ~ | ie —— 75 to 3000 


Pointers, for Maps aud biackbe ards........... 20 ta 60 
Planisphere—W hitall s improved—two in one. 5 00 


Reading Stans. 
1. With Revolving Book-Rack...........:........-..: 10 00 
2. do do. Double 
Records Reports, and Roll-Books, all kinds. 
Rewards of Merit, cards dnd sheets, in great variety. 
tulers—Atwater’s Imita. Ebony..... doz. 1 80 to 250 
(Giutia Percha.... * 5 00 to 10 00 
Wood, plain, differentlengths“ 60 to 200 
Wood, with Scale. psée amiewame 1 


Sheet Music— at P ublisher's prices. 
Slates—Adamantine, cannot be broken; “three- 
ply ” wood, with ° ‘Eure ka” slate surface—doz. 
Z200to 50 
“Silicate ” Pocket, Book, and Card form. 
Stone—Oral frames per doz, 1 30 to 3 0 
Book-form, all sizes and styles. 
Slated Leaves, “convenient, economical,” per 100 5 06 
Slated Card-Board, for sundry uses......per sq. ft. I 
Slate’ Rubbers, to crase without water...per doz. 1 (0 





i - ~ - small 
Slating, Liguid. The “Standard,” per pint, e 

1 50; p CPUTE.. nce -cccce-cccwe-streereseewes ssseee eseneees 2 ov 
Spelling-RBlocks. Hiill’s,... .:-.8et, to 10 
School Companton’s (tin ' Pipsithinniane - 
Satchels, from , ee siceitiain 50 to 1 ov 


School Furniture of every variety. 
See IMustrated Catalogue. 
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SUPPLEMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 


aa- Teachers desiring, for use of their Pu- 
ils in the School-rcom, Copies of Music- 
age Supplement No. 2 with Songs therein 
given, may order same at tne following 
rates: One copy, 10 cts.; 3 copies, 25 cts.: 5 
copies, 50 cts.; 20 copies, 81.00 st paid. 
ddress J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


~ ~ - ~ ee Ss ee ~ 


» 


H Only 75 cts. for a box of Hunter’s 
7 H. HH. Helps to History, or Historic Cards 
on the History of the United States. Twenty Games 
sui table for the school-room or fireside, sent by mail 
for 75 cts. Address, D. EckLEy HunTER, Princeton, 
Indiana. {>See advertisement in Decetitiber num- 
ber of this journal, 





Our Acknowledgments.—-Subscriptions come | tains the following songs, with the music in four parts : 


in steadily, and promise within a few weeks to make 


good—and more than that—the loss from subscrip- | Apple Tree, The Dearest Spot, That Sweet Story of Old, Co- 


tions expiring with December No. We take pleasure 
in acknowledging orders as follows: From Mr. W. A. 
Campbell, 76 names; Mr. W. G. Lehman, 6° names; 
Mr. P. A. Witmer, 56 names: Mr. Samuel Kepler, 50 | 
names: Mr. D. B. Brunner, 47 names; D. E. Robison, 
31; B. H. Patterson, 31; T. F. Gahan, 30; D.G. Allen, | 
28; Wm. Henry, 27; J. W. Allen, 23; ¥. N. Aiken, 23; 
B. F. Raesly, 21; R. M. Magee, 20; W. H. Kuin, 20; 8. 
F. Rohrer, 17: J. S. Smith, 17; M. B. Sloan, 15; Aaron | 
Sheeley, 15; R. F. Hofferd, 13; W. -. DeWalt, 12; Elias | 
Schneider, 12; W. G. Fee, 12; H. J. Frye, 10: S. D. In- | 
gram, 10; J. Lineaweaver, 10; also, orders received 
from Lancaster Board, C. 8. Directors, 35 names; 
Easton Board C. 8. Directors, 21 names; from H. H. 
Woodal, R. M. McNeal, Jas. A. Lowry, R.H Yonng, 
Geo. W. Wilson, A. Y. Gerhard. Geo, W. Haskins, B. J. | 
Daniels, A. F Wilmans, Isaac F. Christ, L. A. Living- | 
ston, C. P. humrich, Patrick Dolphin, J. A. Denger, | 
Jos. Benner, E. J. Young, E. P. Lawkin, Sidney 8, 
Jones, T A. Appleby, J ». Lincoln, D. H Bucher, C. 
W Zellers, Geo. H. Desh, C. 8. Webner, Jno. Bing, E. | 
B. Spackman, J. B. Matthews, Jas. P. Long, 8. Wilson, | 
Aaron Transue, D. C. Temple, J T. Hested, J. N. 

Durborrow, 8. KR. Thompson, Jessie Layton, Lauretta 

King, H. F. Snavely, Emma White, Mary J. Lee, Kate 

E erly, 8. E. Powers, M. Matlock, E, Oakford, Kelle 

Welch, Kate Stoner, Maggie White, M. Hollings- 

worth, Nellie Morgan, Nettie |aRue, Helen Hotch- | 
kin, J. B. Landis, Geo. E. Stevens & Co., D T. Lewis, 
Thos. Severn, Thos. Underwood, F. Hermon H. An- 
bley. O. P. Grimley, Dr. J. K. Smith, M. N. Horton, 
Sam’l #. Knowles, J. R. Snyder, J. W. Wynkoop, 
Annie Walton. Alcinda Longenecker, G. W. Miller, 
J. 1. White, Wim. Stadden, E. H. Barlow, N. H. Barth- 
old, J. H. Haideman, W H. Shelley, 8. V. Hill, Geo. 
H. Foust Robert Henry, K. H. White, F. K. Seeley, | 
Amos Rowe, Middleton Smith, E. P. Howe, Alex 
Rankin, “ilson Treible, E. S. Rambo, Henry Moul, 
J. W. Goodell, I. E Schoonover, J. 8. W'lliamson, | 
Wm. Brower, F. L. Aldrich, Geo. D. Bowers, EK T..! 
Croasdaie, W.C McClelland, 8.8. Hamill, J 8. Stit- 
zer, B. 8. Dise, 8. N. Fellows, E. E. White, J. C. Lea- 
sure, J. Bb. Smith and others. O.ders now received | 
will begin with the January (present) No., 1874, as we 
cannot longer supply back numbers. 

The New Year.—“ The aged earth dates with a new 
number ’’ ‘The School Journal ales pleasure in changing the 
figure 3 to the better-looking 4, and proposes to move on 
as of old somewhere in the van of the column. Its patrons 
have afforded it a ** Happy New Year”’ of the most practical 
kind in these panic times—its entire stock of back numbers 
(save those reserved to continue full sets) having been swept 
from the shelves, so that back numbers can no longer be sup- 
plied. This looks like approval. We read it thus, ‘‘take 
courage, and go forward.”’ 

**The Best,’’—Prof. J. H. Haldeman, Principal of the 
School of Observation attached to State Normal School, West- 
field, Massachusetts, mm renewing subscription Dec. 26th, 
writes: “‘I think you publish the best School Journad in the 
United States. I get more practical knowledge from it than 
from any similar journal, not even excepting our own Massa- | 
chusetts Teacher.” 

Supplement No, 2.—The number seems none too large 
when we say that perhaps not less than One Hundred 
Thousand (100,000) boys and girls of Pennsylvania 
will—as a result of the issue of our last Music Page Suypple- 
ment—learn and enjoy the school songs and school hymns that 
have appeared monthly.in 7he Yourvad during the past year. | 
We are glad to think that a result so gratifying is not only pos- 
sible but probable. i 





“Always Glad.’?—Mr. Gilbert Butler, of Silver City | Sorsed and recommended by the lead 


Idaho Territory, author of papers on ‘* Technical Education,” | 
which have appeared in our columns, writes Dec. 15th, ‘‘ My 
scholars are always glad to see me bring 7he Fourna/ into the 
school-room. It would gladden your heart to hear them sing 
the songs. especially ‘When the Green Leaves,’ and ‘Oh, 

obinson Crusoe’ The December No. of 7he Fournad is 
the best I have seen.” 

*“* All the boys and girls are eager for the Supple- 
menm.”’. So say dozens of letters from Teachers writing for Our 
Music-Page Supplemcnt, within the past few weeks. . 





| Can I Keep from Singing, and Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall. 


| ment than by taking the Pennsylvania School 


| songs with music that are to be found in the first, besides two 


| or ered at following rates: One copy, 1 


} pop ilar than 


Let us have singing in schools everywhere. j-pleasing and instru 
4 


Music-Page Supplement for 1873 (2nd Ed.) con- 
i Fair as 
the Morning, The King and the Miller, Swinging’ Neath the Old 


lumbia the Gem of the Ocean, Bonnie Charlie, What I Love and 
Hate, John Brown, Little Birdie in the Tree, and The Christ- 
mas Carol. Those inserted without the music are Jerusalem 
the Golden When the Green Leaves Come Again, Safe within 
the Vail, The Silently Fatling Snow, The Beautiful World, Per- 
severe, Cling to the Mighty One, For the Truth, for the Right, 
There s Musicin the Air, Work for the Night is Coming, How 


The music, if bought separately, would cost as much as a year’s 
subscription to 7Ae Yourna/. 

**Profitable Investment.’’—Mr. R.M. McNeal, 
County Superintendent of Huntingdon, sending a list of subscri- 
bers, writes : ‘‘ I am fully persuaded that a teacher—especially 
an inexperienced one - cannot make a more profitable inve st- 
Journal, I trust 
the day is not far distant when at least every Teacher and School 
Director will be a reader of this excellent journal.’’ 

From Maryland —Mr Samuel Kepler, Examiner 
Baltimore county, Maryland, writes Dec. 11th : ‘“‘ I brought your 
excellent Fourna/ to the notice of our teachers at the regular 
meeting of our County Teachers’ Association last week, and in 
a short time secured a list of 48 names for you.’”’ Mr. P A, 
Witmer, Examiner, Washington county, sends us Dec. 13th, a 
list of 54 names, and adds: ‘‘ No doubt others will, from time to 
time, be added.’? We hope our good neighbors across the line 
will grow tired of 7hke Yourna/d only when they have grown 
weary of the good work they are now pressing forward—in 
which case it can confidently reckon pon a long lease of life in 
Maryland 

First Edition all Gone.—The demand for the first 








edition of Music-Page Supplement No. 2 has been such that it 
has all been sent out, A s&COND EepITION has been printed, so 
that we can fill all orders for same sent us by teachers desiring 


it for use in their schools. The new edit contains all the 
Ut mus! It may be 
S$}; 3 copies, 25 
cents ; 8 copies, 50 cents, 20 copies, $1.00, post-paid in all cases , 
Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa, 
Mr. W. A Campbell, Co Supt. Luzerne county, sends 
76. list of 76 names, and adds: ‘ I am sorry that it is not 
much larger. How any teacher can keep pace with the times 
and not take some journal I, for one, cannot conceive ’’ He hopes 
during the year to see this list greatly in sed. 

“A Dozen Times.’*-—-Mr. N. H. Barthold, Monroe 
county, writes Dec. 22d; Enclosed find amount for renewal 
of subscription I have now been receiving 7hke Yournal for 
two years; have preserved all che numbers, and would not part 
with them for a dozen times what they cost. Every teacher 
should subscribe it.”’ 


it. 
Spelling List.—Mr. D. G. Allen, says ina reccnt letter 


pages of favorite songs, the words with 


for 


ordering list of 29 subscribers ** At the close of our Institute 
session I offered a prize to be given th est speller at next 
year’s Institute, the words to be taken from Zhe Schaol 
Yournal, commencing with the December Nu. 1873”" A good 


plan, and we look fora good spelling ! 





Co. Supt. Fruttchey, of Mon: ty writes : “Our 
subscription to 7he Fournad was greater last year than for 
many yea’s previous. Every subscriber I make in- 

fesse be well pleased Pe is more 


quiry, profes 








to be hat 
the Music page. Our teachers tiring after 
the Music-Page Supplement.”’ 

Mr.J.B Snyder, if Bedford county, writes: ‘‘ I have 


taken Zhe Yournal for several years—am much pleased with 
ov 1s , 3@ 
the Examination Questions. 


SCIOPTICON ENTERTAINMENTS, 


entertainment both 
than present these 
ents have been en- 
lucators and cdlivines 


ne 
of the country, as the very best combination of amusement and 
( y which we can give 


instruction. We have made arrangements | 
entertainments for those desiring them at alm an minal cost 
to them, thus presenting to Sunday-schools, Lodges or Schools 
a means of adding to their funds and at the s time offering 
an opportunity of enjoyment to their neighbor! 1, Our list 
of views includes Scriptural,Grecian, Roman Egyptian, Scotch, 
Insh and A dern and 
many hne 
é.c., addr 


Sunday-schools and those wishing ar 
y tive can do no better 
These entertai 





sms in nature and art 





‘ 






nscenery, views both ancient im 
statues and bas-reliefs of ihe rs. For terms 
ess J. C. GABLE, 22 West Lemon St’, Lancaster, Pa, 





‘ ‘ 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





“LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS.” 


THe NorMaAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





THREE EDITIONS ISSUED WITHIN SIX WEEKS. Yow Baly, 


fyetal, 

a Brooks's New Normal Weental Arithmetic. 
Ball 
38. 








IFTEEN years ago the Publishers issued the first work written by Prof. Examination, 

Brooks; an unpretending little book called the ** Normal Mental.” 23 
That name is now a household name in tens of thousands of families, It is cherished from Maine to Ore- 
gon, and has always been received as the harbinger of a new and better era in arithmetical instruction. 
Thousands of teachers, through the “Normal Mental,” have brought new life, increased devotion and 
stronger work into their schools. 

The “ New Mental” is improved by a better grading, a different grouping of problems and a fuller 
treatment of topics. Some of the solutions are simplified, the cases of analysis and principles of Fractions 
are generalized and beautifully illustrated, and some new features added. ; 

hile the “ New Normal Mental” is made easier, it loses none of the quickening and disciplin- 
ing power for which the ‘‘ Normal Menta! ” is so celebrated, 

So marked are its general and particular merits, that WITHOUT ANNOUNCEMENT by adver- 


tisement, press notices or circulars, 


THREE EDITIONS WERE ISSUED IN SIX WEEKS 


after its publication, and the publishers thus far have been unable to supply the current introduction 
demands, It is a work of especial interest to all who are teaching or who are partial to mathematical 
thought and training. 

As it can be successfully used with any series of Arithmetics, and is especially desirable in connection 
with those series not having a book on this most important part of Arithmetics, the publishers cordially 
invite the direct attention of all teachers and school authorities to the “* New Normal Mental Arithmetic.” 





Brooks’s Normal Arithmetics, Pennsylvania and Maryland Standard. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra, $1.25, Endorsed by Harvard College, Massa shusetts, 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, |.25, Surpassing in Brevity and Practicability. 
S@™ Brooks’s Geometry can be had with or without Trigonometry. 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Elementary, 45 cts. The Delight of the School-Room. Larger, 65 cts. 





These Grainmars have already won the confidence and golden opinions of the best teachers in thousands 
of schools. Used in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Maryland, Wilmington, Erie, Altoona, Allentown, Norris- 


town, Trenton, etc. 
RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


Words are so arranged here that the pupil is taught to speak the word correctly as well as to spell it so. 
Used in many of the best schools. 





PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS-—PEBR SET, $25. 


The Largest, Best and Cheapest School Maps Published 


ROBERTS'S U. S. HISTORY, . 5 FAIRBANKS’ BOOK-KEEPING, 4.20. 
PETERSON'S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 0, $1.60. BOUVIER’S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, $2.95, $3.25 
SHEPPARD'S CONSTITUTIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, .75, $1.25.' HILLSIDE’ S GEOLOGY, 94. 





B@y~Copies sent for examination prepaid and for introduction at two-thirds of the above prices, or intro- 


duction rates. 
s@y~Teachers and others are invited to call, to correspond and to send their school reports, catalogues, 


etc. Illustrated catalogues, price lists, etc., sent gratis by the Publishers. 


Or WM, 8. SCHOFIELD, SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
Supt. of Introduction. 530 Market St., and 523 Minor St., Phila. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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NEW-—CH EAP—COM PACT. 





Wartsors INDEPENDENT RErapers. 








The following are the special and important features of this new series of Readers: 


NEW AND ORIGINAL SELECTIONS. SUPERIOR GRADATION, 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, CLEARNESS and PROMINENCE of TYPE, 
EL OCUTIONARY DRILL, DURABILITY OF BINDING. 


The large number of introductions, and the immense demand for the above series of Readers, gives evi- 
dence of their popularity and the great favor with which they are received by School Boards, teachers and 
eminent educators throughout the United States. 


WATSON’S SCRIPT SPELLER. 


By using this unique little work, children learn to read writing while they are learning to spell, 


STEELE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


A concise and svstematic treatise on this important subject. This work is being rapidly adopted in 
Pennsylvania, 








STEELE’S NEW CHEMISTRY, 


Containing the new nomenclature is endorsed by many leading chemists in the country. 


PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A most excellent treatise, and well adapted to our Academies and Colleges. 
The Educational Bulletin, containing full announcements of the above, sent free to teachers and educators. 


NATIONAL SERIES 
STANBARB FEXY-BOOKS. 














This series is complete, covering every variety and grade of science and literature, from the primer, 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to the abstruse and difficult ‘* West Point Course.” 

This series embraces : 
Walker & Watson's Readers, | Montieth’s Geographies. 
Walker & Watson’s Spellers. Barnes’ Brief History U. S., (new.) 
Independent Readers Clark’s Normal Grammars. 
Independent Spellers. Davies’ Mathematics. 
Steele’s Philosophy. Montieth’s Conprehensive Geography, (new. ) 
Stecle’s Astronomy. Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 
Steele’s Geology. Jepson’s Music Readers, (3 Nos. new.) 
Steele’s Chemistry, (new.) Peck’s Analytical Geometry, (new.) 
Steele’s Physiology, “ 





These books are already very largely in use and their sale is rapidly increasing. If any changes are 
desired, don’t fail to send for sample copies ; also, for our Educational Bulletin, catalogues, etc. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Especial terms for first introduction, Please address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
A. P. FLINT, General Agent, New York and Philadelphia, 
822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. “3 
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GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, { 
Nos. 512 Arch St., and 511 North St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA FAVORITE. | 
(I The Sales of which, in 1871--72--73 have been far in excess of any other Desk in the State, 1 
( 





ADOPTED THIS YEAR 
On 
MERIT ALONE, 
ZLVLS BHL 
40 
LNIOd LNUNINOU S4 NI 





THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


With Curved Back, Folding Seat, and Adjustable Foot Rest. 








Sereerereerter 


nce Re-Adopted over all Competitors for Exclusive Use for the Year 1873, in the 
Primary, Secondary, and Grammar Grades of Fublic Schools of Philadelphia. 


This new, popular, and complete Desk, combining durability, handsome and uniform appearance, with 

y ease and comfort to the pupil, by the CURVED SLAT SEAT, is superior to any ever offered the public. 
The prices are as low as those of any good Folding Seat Desk, while the material used is unsurpassed. } | 
The caseful examination of the Desk by School Boards, and others interested, is requested before selecting | ; 
other patterns. A very full descriptive Catalogue will be furnished on application, 











THE NEW STANDARD SCHOOL DESK. 
) A want has long existed for Improved School Furniture for Rural Districts, which can be furnished at or 
near the same price at which the ordinary Seating of Home Manufacture can be produced. In response to 
repeated calls of this nature, we have recently designed and patented the above, which can be furnished at 
lower rates than any Desk in the market, and from 25 to 20 per cent, less than our regular styles, or 
those of other Manufacturers; thus making the Desk eminently suitable for District Schoola, where 
Economy, STRENGTH, ComrorT and BEAUuTY are desirable at low rates. The Desk is inferior to none, and 
the workmanship equal to the best, It is made with an IncLINED BAcK, and Curvep SLAT SEATS, 80 as to 
afford a comfortable position, and induce the pupil to sit erect. The back is entirely closed, and the shelf 
very wide and deep, while the Castings, or Iron Frames, are extra heavy and very handsome, A very full 
description is given in our Catalogue. 
Church, Hall and Recitation Seats, School and Teachers’ Desks, (of all late and approved styles) PB) 
Blackheards (Slate and Wood of all sizes) School and Church Bells, Liquid Wall Slating, etc. 
And in fact everything necessary for the thorough outfit of the School-room, kept on hand 
and furnished on liberal terms. 
Full Illustrated Catalogues of different Styles and Patterns of above sent on application. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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New Texr-Books. 


We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 
School Publications : 


{he fpook of {hroblems int Arithmetic 


— ALSO— 


The Book of Problems with Key. 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 








The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than /wenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drili. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 
_—_— Sto = 


CAMPBELL s 


ncise School Pistory of Inited Sate, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 

The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Massachusetts Teacher. 
This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D, 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents, 

















Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass, Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 
a dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


EXLpREDGE & BRoTHER, 
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THE LATEST—THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST. 





JUST COMPLETED AND PUBLISHED. 


—_ 


OSGOOD'’S AMERICAN READERS. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


me 


HE only series of readers now published, or ever published in the United States, in which the picture 
illustrations are all, without an exception, mew designs and original with the series. In no other way 

can such beauty and taste in cuts, with appropriateness to the stage of the pupil’s progress, be secured. This 
important and special feature, combined with the most admirable grade in lesson, new system of reviews, 
unrivaled elocutionary points of excellence, binding, etc., with price, make this series, by far, the most de- 


sirable offered the public. 
Thousands of Educators already testify to their decided superiority over all works of similar name now 


in use. 

RETAIL. 
Demet’ se CanGe, Per Sele... icisicsecccccccccecccccvecscccscsocecesssonsceecevessoes $4 75 
Osgood’s American Primary Speller, ///ustrated........ccccssescesees 20 
Osgood’s American Advanced Speller, ///ustrated......... bdenchost bus 40 
Osgood’s American Primer, J//ustrated......... ccccccecessecerecsescoeseees 20 
Osgood’s American First Reader, ///ustrated........ccccccccocsesveceesees 30 
Osgood’s American Second Reader, //lustrated. .......1sccsecseeeeceees 50 
Osgood’s American Third Reader, ///ustrated............ possess eeseees 70 
Osgood’s American Fourth Reader, ///ustrated..............++ secnesee go 
Osgood’s American Fifth Reader, //lustrated..........:.cccecseeseseereee I 25 
Osgood’s American Sixth Reader, //lustrated..........sccecesssseseeeees I 50 





BURTT’S GRAMMABS. 


Combining all the late and tried improvements, are universally pronounced, when on trial in the school 
room, to be the very dest. 


Burtt’s Primary Grammat...........00.:.::scesseeeseeeseeeseeeeees $ 50 
Burtt’s Elements of Grammat...............::scssseseeeeees eae. 
Burtt’s Practical Gratmmat..................:cseseeseseeeeneeeees + I 00 





DEAN'S ARITHMETICS. 


These excel all others in preparing the learner, by rule, problem and solution, for the practical, every-day 
needs of actual business. they are UNIFORM IN GRADE, WELL BOUND AND CHEAP. 


Dean’s Primary Arithmetic..............00,ccccccscssscccccscsccscccccsvcscccosssesocs coer coseccesococoess - 25 
Dean’s Elementary Arithmetic .........:c.cccescscscesscecececseccserscsescscersesecsossoonees sesese 50 
Dean’s Intellectual Arithmetic ...............ccsccssssscsssscscsseresenescceevere 0 seveoseccocese sooreene 45 
Dean’s Intermediate Arithmetic ..................cscccsscsecsersseereescecccecesccscsecsseece: sossesonses 80 


Dean's High School Arithmetic. (Jn press)...........cccsceecccecenerseeree seceeesessseeeeceseosensentes 





PENMANSHIP. 


Cowley’s Copy-Books. Revised System, €ach....c0..c0.-cccscssesesssecsccscerccscesn IS 
Cowley’e Charts, G8cRi .....ccsccccccccccccodes coscceses cscee 000 cocecesesosses eeccccocesecececcccns BS 





Specimen copies of any of above for examination, with reference to introduction, and ane for intro- 
duction furnished on the most liberal terms. Correspondence of Teachers, Directors, and all desiring the 
benefits of our low introduction prices, cordially invited, 

Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spellers we continue to publish. 

A. H. ENGLISH & CO., 


98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh Pa, 
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STRONGESL AND CHEAPEST» 


fe mproved {ombiation choo flesh. 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


It is the most convenient 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- 
stacles to the broom and scrub- 
bing-brush than any other desk 
presents. (2) It does not need 
to be fastened to the floor— 
the only desk in existence that 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 
the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869, 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “ rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. It is always made in a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
PRICES: 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75| No. 3, 39 in. long, top 14 in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in.wide, 550)| No. 4,36in. long, top12in. wide, 500 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of wainut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
ove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c>~ No Castings—No Shaking. > 


The Rankin Desk is very popularin Ohio, Hon. E..E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“Ut is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. Though but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced. 

FROM THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF MARRISBURG.) 

Col. Gro, F. McFartanp—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nearly $60,000, in this 
city it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms, We had tried other 
desks, We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed, It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to dur ae ficm- 
ness and neatness it is everything that could be desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors. teachers and scholars 











and South-western State, 


Pennsylvania. 
First premium awarded to 











WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B, BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duradility, 
meatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, together with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. C. W. DEANS, Principad. 


ex@ MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE Oy 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 
i i ers be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
FB severly ag deny foie oo my STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa. 
gag" For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in. 
formation on the following points: tst. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 


COR MALE Woer GvaranrTee?.K>©o 











This excellent desk, exten- 
tensively used in every Western 


now being introduced into 


it 


at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
1869, and at the Lancaster 
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New York, fanuary, 1874. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


a — 


WES. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. have the pleasure of announcing that they have now completed the 
important revisions, additions and improvements in the Spencerian Copy-Books, which have been for so long a 


time in careful and laborious preparati:n. 
This justly popular system has been for years the acknowledged standard inthis country and Europe; and we feel confident 
that these revisions will place it far im advance of the ition it has heretofore occupied, embracing as they do fresh features 


entirely original with the authors, and now published for the first time. 


DESCRIPTION OF THIS SERIES. 


NUMBER 1 contains the 13 short letters, together with simple words. 

NUMBER 2 Reviews the short letters separately, then combined in words, and 
introduces the loops, capitals and figures. 

NUMBER 3 Reviews Numbers 1 and 2, introduces longer words and closes with 
short sentences on the last four pages. 

NUMBER 44 is a word-book, containing five capitals and four words upon a page. 

NUMBER 4% is an entirely new book, and contains words and short sentences, ar- 
ranged alphabetically. ‘The sentences are placed in the center of the copy and the words 
at each end. 

NUMBER 5 contains long sentences, embracing all the capitals and small letters, 
with columns of two figures at each end. 


We have recently added to our series a Tracing Book, containing al! the small letters, capitals and figures, printed in 
colors and adapted to the use of Primary and Grammar grades. 


--- oe > ——--— -- 


The Common School Series, or Numbers ONE, TWO, THREE, FCUR, and FIVE, has undergone a thorough 
revision in every particular. The matter is fresh and new, and has been carefully selected, and arranged with special reference 
to its proper gradation for our public schools 

These books present the Genuine Spencerian Style of Penmanship. They are Simple, Aceu- 
rate, and Beautiful. But one style of Capital Letter is used, and this has been selected on account of its simplicity of 
construction and ease of execution. 

The height and width of the small @ is made the unit for measuring the proportions of the capitals, as well as the small 
letters. In the preparation of the copies the utmost taste and skill have combined to make each ietter a mode) wherever it 
appears and in perfect accordance with the rules for its formation. 

The ruding regulates ene | the height. slant and spacing of all the letters in Namber 1, the loop Jettersin Nam- 
ber 2, and the relative hights of all letters in Namber 3. An excellent plan for securimg the slant and proportions of letters, 
by means of space marks over the copies, wil! be found in N ber 3. 

The books of this revised series are more perfect in arrangement and classification than any others 
published. The copies are systematically and progressively arranged so as to atfurd practice up m all the different combinations 
and at the same time secure the most beautiful pages when wriiten. The capitals are introduced in Number 2, thus avoiding 
the necessity of writing three books to complete the alphabets of small and capital ietters. 

When there is not sufficient time to write the books of this series a Course can be selected, consisting of 1, 2, 3 or 4 books. 
To complete a course in one book, Number 3 can be used ; in two books, Numbers 2 and 3, or 3 and 444 ; 1n three books, Numbers 
1, 2 and 3, or 2, 3 and 5, 

The letters are classified according to the similarity of formation, beginning with the most simple. 

The instructions for the teacher aud pupil are more simple, thorough ond complete 
than in any other Series yet published. On the covers of the lower books are cuts illustrating position at desk, penholding an« 
slants. The principles. small letters, capitals and figures appear in script, accompanied by the complete analysis and construc 
tion of each letter, also instructions for the distribution of books, opening and closing exercises, spacing, shading, &c. Over the 
copies appear special instructions, iilustrations. and analysis of each letter, with the principles numbered. and directions for count- 
ing. The Figures, «o often negiected in copy books, are fully analyzed and explained. ‘The copies have heen sccurately and 
beautifully eut om steel by the most skillful script engraver of modern times and printed upon the best paper inthe highest 
style of the art. 

We have spared no expense to present the Revised Standard Spencerian 
and well known practical character. 


se@e-Other Spencerisn publications are in course of preparation, of which due an- 
nouncement will be made. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CU., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBI ISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 133 and 135 State Street, Chicago. 


of 1873 ina manner worthy of tts superior merits 
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Messrs. L. Pranc & Co. take pleasure in announcing to teachers 
and others interested in educational matters, that they have resolved 
to make their art tributary to the cause of education, and that they 


shall therefore pay more attention to educational publications in the 





future than they have done heretofore. Several new publications are 
now under consideration, and suggestions from competent parties will 
be received with pleasure, and will receive respectful attention. Com 
munications from authors contemplating the publication of works for 


which Chromo-lithography can be made available, are likewise solicited 
L. PRANG & CO, 


Boston, MaAss. 


REWARDS OF MERIT, 
BOOK-MARKS, 
ALBUM CARDS, 
WALL TEXTS, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARDS, 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Pranc’s AMERICAN CHROMOS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE MEDAL@~QFPROGRESS 
BESS si 













ur prev in the department of Chromo-tithography 
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ILLUSTRATS® I LOQUES sent ‘gratis wo any addins, on receipt of 


postage-stamp. Applj \ .) he 4 s 
i 9 le PRANG &(CO., 
Boston, Mass 
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Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
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The changes introduced the SECOND 
SERIES were made at the suggestion of the late Pref. Agassiz, and relate mainly to the 


into REVISED EDITION of our NATURAL HISTORY 


letter-press accompanying the plates. 

The letter given in fac-simile above is evidence that we have spared no pains to bring 
up to the standard of the highest scientific excellence. No severer test could 
whose uncompromising severity in 
Having succeeded in satis- 


the ‘' Series"’ 
be applied than a close scrutiny by the great naturalist 
all matters connected with’ his favorite science is well known. 
fying Aim, it will no doubt be conceded that we have given a most valuable aid to those 
teachers who cannot command the use of a collection of natural specimens, systematically 


arranged : —a boon which must be denied to most of them, at least for a long time to come 
For particulars apply to 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of Prang’s American Chromos 
Prang's Natura! History Series, etc. et 


ILLUSTRATED caTALoG@UES of our Publications sent to any address on receipt of Postage 


Stamp. 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged mera 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dict 


» Pages Qua 


wnarte 


3 ,OO Engravings; 1 


A Wational Deethed. 


THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY TN GREAT BRITAIN, 
As wellas the United States, 


4e@ Warmly recommended by BANCROFT> 
PRESC TT, MOTLEY. GEO. P. MARSH 
HALLECK, WHITTIER, WILLIS, SAXE 
U BURRITT, DANIEL WEBSTER, RU- 
FUS CHOATE, H. COLERIDGF, SMART, 
H«*RACE MANN, Presidents WOOLSEY> 
WAYLAND, HOPKINS, NOT, WALKER’ 
ANDERSON, and the best Amer ican and Eu 
ropean Scholars. 






ie Recent testimony from an intelligent 
and most impartial source. 

From the London Quarterly Review, Oclober, 1873 
In an elaborate article of eighteer ysely 

Dictionaries, it 

I x yrapny, ind 


pages, upon * I nglish 
mdition of English 


ling Le 


Space only permits the fo 


present ( 
peaks of the le x ons ofl 


owiny extrac 


‘Seventy years passed before Jouns f we 
Weusrer, an American writer, w f t ft I 
lish Dictionary witha full app i n req n 
leading to better practical results, 

As to the Spelling book, th istonishing Statement is ma 
that twenty-four millions of it we lup t A. 
creased to FIFTY MILLIONS, | t | f th mp 
tive monopoly of th rihography t the] 
almost mechanical uniformity of A rican spelling and p 
ciation 

* His laboriou mparison of twenty lan ’ though n 
published, bore fruit in his own mind, a r training pla 
him both in know! re and judgm tar i of J ’ 
as a philologist W ter's ‘ Amer i let ry f the Eng 
lish Language’ was pu ved I ! ir : ur 
at once in England, where su ' 1aS as t | 
it mn the highest pla i pra iD nary 

Thea ptance n Am ind ry inEnglandha 
self hid immense effect inkeeping up the nmunity of spe h 
break which would b a gricv +f 1 t tr I n-sp 
ing nations alune, but to minkin l i } ha 
that the common dictionary must suit both sides of the Atla 

“Every d m7 mpiler, by th: m ‘ t 
and treatment of words, is a 
others, thus gaining a pracucal influence th ing 
deals with Fully ious of th nfl We 
with intent in his dictionary Th twa ! " 
ous purist that brought io the reviv ing of trave 
worshiped, etc. subatituted t! ] 
the English Javour nour. €tC.. W ‘ r th 
fi rmity, the o 1 but tusual form nier, niter, are given pree- 
cedence over ceat mitre, ere. l 
by the American public, often enable reader to 
at a glance an Amer n from an Englis 

“The good average busine h " r of W 
Dictionary. both im style and matter, mad tas d 
suited as Juhnson’s was distinctly unsuite t » xp ! 
re-edited by other hands. Prof r Goo h's edition of 1 
is not much more than enlarged and am led, but other 
visions since have so much novelty of plan as to be describ 


distinct works, 
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W ebst D Looking at it from a practical point 
lofts , ‘ andl trions. and 
I D y,” but in 
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Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1940 Pages Ootav Pi ics $5 
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Music-Page Supplomens- No. 2.—‘ We must 
t at once’’ Ly oupils can’t without it.”’-—"* Ha 


ered twice’’—** This mu put w life into the 


lw tas r f'’—** We need something spirited f 
t nent has it’’—‘* T Supplement 1s a 
V vith * We sc it in r hool, but want it 
yur local in tute’ ‘+ All are delighted with the song 
hool are interested in the matter’ 
\l t " ppl} It is tAe thing for sch l 
i g e itista deed they cr 
“ft ti tr neighborhood™ They are in every 
" r our loc nstitute The cost 
1 hav I ! ging these Tt 
1 1 it n pupils The ire s » ple ised 
. that many of them h me to send? 
rem M ind Supplements have « 
ancl the h are much plea with both, but w 
[ f Supplement, even some of the pare 
\ Phe mu ic most excellent inthem. V 
g ng. WeneedtheS p'ement”--“* The 
t we fi vith them is that there were not enough to supp!) 
J his cheering music has infused new 
. purpose ga them in my school 
I like the o tter than most of that published ford 
ls I t ¥ yx three sin schools, and tt 
g ! will hav 1 good effect i will need a 
ial D Pe My pupils lik these songs so well that they 
t r t sn th r ld re . - ve Th > ngs have are fir 4 
fluen ; t s D lent servedly p pular”’ Send 
pies ‘Send copies Supplement No. 2, and 1 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
Take a School Journal.—£very te 
. . -very teacher should sub 
scribe for and carefully read some good school journal. Nolive South of ‘Macon and Di xon. Ir. Howard Meeks 
teacher can afford to do without one an 1a dead teacher should Exami " ~ M ile ee . pose, however, to 
take one to bring himself to life. You need it for the new ideas |” uke the eff ort t vluce the $ Board the ity to 
it contains, and for the remembrance it awakens of old ones put 0 me copy of your ) irnal into th " ' er 
If you ar » thoroughly educated that you do not find much that ras sang Oe eee gay ot Py ge th spar wai 
Is new init, you need it to stimulate you and keep burning the tr hcoptebergtn sr dhe \ a ag. ms P " 
fires of interest within you. The teacher’s work is is slated it oy : sae aa =f oS Vanes. © Sa wed You 
lacks the nulus that comes from the stir which is foundin | "“¥ ©*?* ty hear from me again p 
manv of the other professions ; in its place we need the regular Our Old Friend, Mr. E. J.\ S id 
visit of the educational periodical. Frery tea ra in one J ent of I gn . ri renew p y 
vania should take The School Journal, and study it. | “A ind thanks for so g A per you 1 us 
It is not only a disadvantage, but a discredit to be without it. | '¢@chers from month to month, You ' rk. 
From it you may see what is goingon in the state: who are the | Keep right t 
P ing ed . 1 } . 
leading itors of to day who are rising up to take their **Advisable and Necessary ” 1 Ri Cha 
pla es when they are gone, From the perusal of its pages wick, of Emp » ( ner . ion, 
will catch the spirit of progress which it represents, and sa : 1 § chink it desirable and n ms Ms 
eel your ‘ laborers with the energetic men and women s frequently as 1 do. t ; al 
wh iw gy tor the lvancement of the great cause of publi per j 7 Al: hough Shave had . P : . 
instruct Vormal Month/y. | tending thr ch mar <. vet I oaths olf 
Music Page Each Month.—7%e Pennsylvania | e real improvements of the time 
ee vurnac is the only one in the United States that con Mr. Wm. Peffer : Ken 
ye = it be nth a — for the s« hool room This P ypular tucky, write ] t 4 , and wantit 
eature w be ntinued through the Twenty-second Volume fi} n 
' ; 
a 
THE BEST; THE MOST POPULAR; THE CHEAPEST. 
137 Walnut 8t.,? { ) 1¢ 28 Bond 8 et, 
CINCINNATL § WILSON, HINKLE & CO., PUBLISHERS, } “New vouk 
as tory ae SPELLING : McGuffey'’s New PENMANSHIP Eclectic Copy-Booh H 
ect R eller, and Charts ; De Wolf's » Pri imary-Bouk, Exercise-Book at \ 
7 tr Speller : Henkle Test opelier see 
Leig "s Ph ynetic Readers; The Phonic Re ad- | 
er; The Little Teacher. eLocurion, McGufte 
| ica ruic gh scl R¢ gc: j 
ARITHMETIC : Ray’s Series; White's Gra led , Rhetorical Reace Cole | 
School Series Re : He mans’ Reader; V« 
ALGEBRA : Ray’s Algebras; Schuyler’s Com- tf 
plete Algebra SCIENCE Nort Phi phy; 
‘ ic; Brow Phy | 
HIGHER MATHEMATICS: Ray’s Plan d 7 6y 
Solid Geometry, Ge ymetry and Trigonot ymet —s ECLECTIC CLASSIC AL SERIES I 
Analytic Geometry, Astronomy, Surveying and mew’s Latin Grammar a Latin G 
Navigation; Evans's School Geometry SCHOOL RECORDS: Whit: R. 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION : Barve ~f Record 
Grammars; Pinneo’s Series; Pinneo’s Gu to | TEACHERS’ MANUALS rhe | 
Compositi | 'w oe nei Mat 
GEOGRAPHIES : Eclectic Series Gymnastics: Ot Le : G 
; i M rs; H j 
HISTORY and CONSTITUTION : Venable cure 
United States; Thalheimer’s Ancient; An- ’ 
drews’ Constitution of the United States ECLECTIC Pens N , Pe N 
2 rcial en ‘ I 
SCHOOL MUSIC: Young Singers; Phillips’s $1 per gi 
Day-School Singer 
rr , Syculoy< rt, 1 rae? » Pp Liehov 
For complete Descriptive Circulars and Price-List, address the Publishers. 
i ee = 
6s 99 . Sone 0 6 Th ; as e 
Just What I Want.”’—A teacher writes :‘‘The Lan.) = Return Them to the Post-office ng 
caster des t are just what I want Another: ** Enclosed Ny PE eae \apestng + ‘i 
find 2 for the Lancaster Mottoes, They are not only an Late a td 2 ' . . 
ornament upon the wails but they may often lead the pupil t Biv ie vh y wie 
form good resolutions.”’ Another: * They make the school-room 7 set rrr ick nal th PY» 
more attractive, and this ha its influence upon the manners and may : ry 
b airing of the pupils ”’ Another: ‘* Being out on the prairi ive : ae metal = 
jin Illinois} I want something to make my school-room Ty grote it , . a 
like home, in Pennsylvania.” Another: ‘T hav just examined | addr: ‘ :w ’ vies 
the Lancaster Mottoes, ordered by a fellow teacher. Pleasesend | p++ belonging to him shou n . st- 
the et by return mail.”’ Another: ‘I have heard so much of hi ; 
these +; uttoes that I must havea set. Besides, I expect a v 
from M uperintendent next week, and—seni them at once ! To Subscribers f ’ f ib- 
Mother ave heard these m >ttoes very highly spok : . tn wal 
4nd conclude to try them.’’ An>-ther: **My pupilsare anxi ‘ . “ tr per 
to have them—our walls are so bare and desolate-looking!" entry . ! ’ 
Another: “I re ently ordered one set—please send a secon!.”’ Special. -We w 1d The Pourn ne to 
An ther: “* We need them very badly ani cinnot afford to be | any terch who shall tain for | . 1 of 
Without them.”’ Anocher: ‘ I can’t spend much money, but I | the Board of Directors of his trict a - $6.25, 
= these Mottoes for my school-room.” club rate of subscription for 
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H. W. KNIGHT, Superintendent,--Nos, 624, 626 and 628 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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| DON'T PURCHASE TILL YOU HAVE SEEN THE EXCELSIOR. 


The Best School Desk in the Market. For Beauty and Comfort it stands Unequalled. 


Read what the Committee on Furnitureand Repairs of the Board of Education of Reading, say: | 


NNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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§ Tue Excelsior Desk has been adopted this summer at Reading, Tamaqua, Altoona, Dun 
~~ Reavinec, PA, , Sept. 27, 1873 | cannon, Titusville, Sunville, Lancaster, Slatington, Ulysses, Pottstown, Newville, Riddlesburg, 
™~ Having used in our Public Schools the Uhlinger, Gothic, Soper, and Excelsior School Riceville Bottom, and other points in the State of Pennsylvania, 

Desks, we have no hesitation in saying, that in all respects the best of them all is THE It was 1 by the Central High School Committee of the Poard of Education of Philadel- 
EXCELSIOR, phia, for Central High School Building, on merit alone over all competitors—the Com- 
Dante. SHAARER, Chairman. | mittee deciding it to be the best Desk brought to their notice. 

Sotomon Spxecuer, Committee on 
Lev: H. Lress, Furniture and Repairs. The hancsomest and most complete Catalogue of School or Church Furniture will be sent to 
Nicnotas HeckMAn, ) | any Teacher or Director sending for it. 


Sample Sent to those Wishing to Purchase Desks. 


8@ Any information in relation to school-house building, or to those needing furniture, will be gratefully acknowledged by the manufacturers. Address 
H. W. KNIGHT, Supt.----Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
‘ : 4 
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PERFE CTION FOLIO. 


For Binding and Preserving Magazines. 


Send for Descriptive Price Circular. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Silicate Book Slate 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ight, Portable, Noiseless. Durab 

UNIVERSALLY USED IN SCHOOLS near regs 
Silicate Book Slates, Silic. VUKel Dlales, 


For Lend-Pencil and Slate Pencil 


Black-Brards. Silicate Wall-Slating. 
— — ——s- Makes the beet Wall or Wooden Blackboard. 

N Y. Silicate ‘Book Slate Co. Put op ee . with Gull Setiinne ~~) 
fr Shipping safely with books and other goods 
Dive 1 Irecvevel, Pints, $13.50: yuarte 
Cor FULTON A&A CHURCH Sta Bow York.) @2 S00: half vallon. $5.00: gallon RO. 














MAN! FACTORY AND BALE HRM 


The Cheapest Paper in the World. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The only WEEKLY Educational Journal published in the United States. 


contains eight pages 40 columns). It has th large ( tlation, the HOO NEWS, 
from the pens of the ablest writers, Literary and Scientific Notes and Sele 
e81.75 per Year, including postage, prepaid by 
Be SPECIMEN Copies SENT FREE, GEO H LOUT, 
Ae | Par Row N y ( 


TEACHERS —— CLUB 


Helps t School M " nent, Chromo Prizes, Munthly R : 
ports, Registe t ' al : 
E. F. HOBART & CO, | Papers, Mvgazines and Standard and 
nal Publishers, St. Louis, M | Best N.w Books 
at the , 


The Best ‘Terma Ever Offered. 









Specimen, 3-cent stamp or with sample picture 


25 Cants. | se-sentiir Priced cxatoen 
ext? if JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, Chicago, Il 
est, and by far the cheapest magazine in the world | seas | SEE L Ss aa 
rfully popular Monthly, 25 Cenlsa year Mag. BE ALT FU 
Chromos, Engravines and “Sunlight’’ Paintings t 
iber, and most liberal terms to ovens and tho 
i 


fs, Say where you saw this 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 
Publisher, Chi 





icniag for Profit, 
or Practical F lori ‘ulture 
1.50 « ib hawe 
our “st vl wil 
ly ‘106 G 
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Piamphle?s and Mewspapers, Each number 


ition can be inserted as r ceived, and is better an cha ry 


, arm 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlon4t Strant fh 
PLANTS 


‘fully bound than an ordinary book. Manufacture 
t elegant style, at very low prices 
ENDERSON & CO., 

LAKE SIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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“LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS.” 


THE NormaL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Spee al, y Yow Ready, 





THREE EDITIONS ISSUED WITHIN SIX WEEKS. ° 


Brooks's New Normal Mental Arithmetic 


~“IFTEEN years ago the Publishers issued the first work written by Prof Examination, 


Brooks; an unpretending little book called the ‘* Normal Mental.” 2s 
It is cherished from Maine to (re 








Retail, 


Thes tome is now a household name in tens of thousands of families, 
gon, and has aiways been received as the harbinger of a new and better era in arithm 
‘Thousands of teachers, through the ‘“‘Normal Mental,” have brought new life, increased devotion and 
stronger work into their schools. 

The “New Mental” is improved by a better grading, a different grouping of problem 
treatment of topics. Some of the solutions are simplified, the cases of analysis and principles of Fraction 
are generalized and beautifully illustrated, and some new features added 

While the “ New Normal Mental”’ is made easier, it loses none of the quickening and disciplin- 


ing power for which the *‘ Normal Mental ”’ is so celebrated, 
So marked are its general and particular merits, that WITHOUT ANNOUNCEMENT by adve: 


tisement, press notices or circulars, 


THREE EDITIONS WERE ISSUED IN SIX WEEKS 


after its publication, and the publishers thus far have been unable to supply the current introduction 





il instruction 


s;anda fuller 


demands, It is a work of especial interest to all who are teaching or who are partial to mathematical 
thought and training. 

As it can be successfully used with any series of Ar.thmetics, and & especially desirable in connection 

, the publishers cordially 


with those series not having a book oh this most important part of Arithmetic 
invite the direct attention of ail teachers and school authorities to the “*New Normal Mental Arithmetic.” 
Brooks’s Normal Arithmetics, Pennsylvania and Maryland Standard. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. $125, Endorsed by Harvard College, Massa thusetts, 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, '.25, Surpassing in Brevity and Practicability. 


bey” Brooks’s Geometry can be had with or without Trigonometry. 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


The Delight of the School-Room. Larger, 65 cts. 


Elementary, 45 cts. 


These Grainmars have already won the confidence and golden opinions of the best teachers in thousand 
of schools. Used in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Maryland, Wilmington, Erie, Altoona, Allentown, Norris 


town, Trenton, etc. ay 
RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


Words are so arranged here that the pupil is taught to speak the word correctly as well as to spell it 
Used in many of the best schools. 


PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS-—PER SET, $25. 


The Largest, Best and Cheapest School Maps Published 


ROBERTS'S U. S. HISTORY, .75 | FAIRBAN 
PETERSON'S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 80, $1.60. |BOUVIER'S 
SHEPPARD'S CONSTITUTIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, .75, $1-25.. HILLSIDE’ S 


KS’ BOOK-KEEPING, $4.50 
FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, $2.25, $3.25 
GEOLOGY, 94. 
s@y”Copies sent for examination prepaid and for introduction at two-thirds of the above prices, or intro 
duction rates. 

Bee” Teachers and others are invited to call, to correspond and 
ete. Illustrated catalogues, price lists, etc., sent gratis by the Pul 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
530 Market St., and 523 Minor St., Phila. 


to send their school reports, catalogues, 


lishers. 


Or WM, 8. SCHOFIELD, 
Supt. of Introduction. 
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NEW-—CHEAP—COM PACT. 


Watsors INDEPENDENT READER 








ee ae 
The following are the special and important features of this new series of Readers: 
NEW AND ORIGINAL SELECTIONS. SUPERIOR GRADATION, 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, CLEARNESS and PROMINENCE of TYPE, 
ELOCUTIONARY DRILL, DURABILITY OF BINDING. 


} 


The large number of introductions, and the immense demand for the above series of Readers, gives e 


] 


dence of their popularity and the great favor with which they are received by School Boards, teachers 


eminent educators throughout the United States. 





~~, 


WATSON’S SCRIPT SPELLER. 


By using this unique little work, children learn to read writing while they are learning to spell, 


STEELE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


A concise and systematic treatise on this important subject. This work is being rapidly adopted 
Pennsylvania, 


STEELE’S NEW CHEMISTRY. 


Containing the new nomenclature is endorsed by many leading chemists in the country. 


PEABODY'’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A most excellent treatise, and well adapted to our Academies and ( eg 


The Educational Bulletin, ontaining full announcements of the above, sent free to teachers and educato 


a — 


NATIONAL SERIES 
SEANBARD TEXT-BOOKS, 


ee Oe 
This series is complete, covering every variety and grade of ence nal eratu from the prime 
} } } ‘ , " \A , . 
which pul les the lisping tongue of the infant, to the abstruse and ! | ‘West Po (ourse 


This series embraces: 


Parker & Watson's Readers. Montieth’s Geographies 
Parker & Watson's Spellers. | Barnes’ Brief History U. S. (new) 


Independent Readers. | Clark’s Normal Grammars, 


Independent Speliers. | Davies’ Mathematics. 
Sieele's 14 weeks in Philosophy. | Montieth’s Comprehensive Geography (new 
Steele's ‘ * « Astronomy, | Peabody’s Moral Philosophy 
Steele’s *“ “6 Geology. Jepson’s Music Readers (3 Nos,, new). 
Steele’s “ * « Chemistry (new) | Peck’s Analytical Geometry (new). 
Steele’s ‘ “ « Physiology “ | Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping 
These books are already very largely in use, and their sale is raj y increacing If any changes ar 
desired, don’t fai' to send for sample copies; also, for our £-/ucational "Bul ein gues, et Cor- 


respondence solicited. Especial terms for first introduction Please ad 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
A. P. FLINT, General Agent, 
822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








r, 


New York and Philadelphia. 
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STRONGEST AND ish i 


fj Improved ombination chool {Jesh 


Rankin’s Patent, ‘February. 18, 1862. 


eee annem 








od 





This excellent desk, exten- 
linevery Western 
d South-western State, is 


It is the most convenient 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- 
stacles to the breom and scrub- 
bing-brush than any other desk 
presents (2) It does not need 
to be fastened to the floor— 
the only desk in existence that t the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 1869, and at the Lancaster 
the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869, 


tensively use 


now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 


l‘irst premium awarded to it 





ee ™ eee eee 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time an d long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workm inship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. 1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost (2) It does not become “ rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do (3) Lts first cost is less. [tis always made in a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
PRICES: 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75| No. 3, 39in. long, top 14in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long,top 16in.wide, 550| No. 4, 36in. long, top 12 in. wide, 5 00 

Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of wainut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c>~ No Castings—No Shaking.*> 


The Rankin Desk is very popular in Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 
“Ic is meat, cheap, durable and convenient qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 








the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in inany of our schvol-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country schoul-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-d Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted, ‘Though but lately presented publicly in Penn- 


sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced, 


(FROM THE BUAKD OF CONTROL. CITY OF HARRISBURG. 





Col, Gro, F, McFPartann—Dear Sir—When co npleting the school building lately erected at a cost of nearly $60,000, in this 
city it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. We had tried other 
desks. We examined the great variety vf styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed, It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its sup rity As to dur «bility, ficm- 
ness and meatness it is everything that could be desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to d tors. teachers and scholars 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS President 

In point ofecouymy. both as to vriginal cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal, They nbine durability, 
meatness comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from ' n gether with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. C. W. DE ANS, Principal. 


ev MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REIL LY AND SECOND STREETS—C R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, also, by the following General Ageuts, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers, No. 193 Liberty street, Pitsburg STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Biank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street Reading Pa. 

peg For desks and further information address either of the above Should you order desks, send in- 
formation on the following points: tst. Size and diagram of the room or room: to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, ete. 


COR B22 WeRe Cv aRANTEEDP, «K>>5 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Maw TexTr-Books. 


>- —— 


We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 


School Publications : 
{) 





rithmetie. 





ook of ffroblems in | 


The Book of Problems with Koy. 








Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 





The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than fwenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in text-books. It is designed 
especially for class-drili. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 
book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 
—>St ts 


; CAMPBELL ce 
oncise School Hi Slate. 


J 
The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere sisi aile of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 
The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Massachusetts Teacher. 
This history is the best Grammar School history published in our country. A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is tise above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D. 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 











Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass. Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 
oa dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 
im flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


FEELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachusetts Board of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
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THE LATEST—THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST. 


JUST COMPLETED AND PUBLISHED. 


QSGOOD'S AMERICAN READERS. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


-_ 


"THE only series of readers now published, or ever published in the United States, in which the picture 

illustrations are all, without an exception, mew designs and original with the series. in no other way 
can such beauty and taste in cuts, with appropriateness to the stage of the pupil’s progress, be secured. This 
t admirable grade in lesson, new system of reviews, 


important and special feature, combined with the mo 
with price, make this series, by far, the most de 


unrivaled elocutionary points of excellence, binding, etc., 
sirable offered the public. 


Thousands of Educators already testify to their de | superiority uver all works of similar name now 
nh Use, 

RETAIL. 
CN DO CODED, DEP Bore recesses cisssccseese onessccecedp tédoccsonvenesecesecoses $4 75 
Osgood’s American Primary Speller, ///ustrated.......0ccccccsecceeees 20 
Osgood’s American Advanced Speller, ///lustrated.......06... 000000005 40 
Osgood’s American Primer, (strated .cisccccc cccccceccccccessensececceees 20 
Osgood’s American First Reader, ///ustrated .....ccccccccccccecccccescees 30 
Osgood’s American Second Reader, ///ustrated. ......6.006ccccceseceees 50 
Osgood’s American Third Reader, //lus trated cocccccccccccscces seceees 70 
Osgood’s American Fourth Reader, ///ustrated........cccccccee ceeeees go 
Osgood’s American Fifth Reader, ///ustrated.............ccccceeeeceseens I 25 
Osgood’s American Sixth Reader, //lustrated.i....cccccccccseceeceeeeees I 50 


BURTT'S GRAMMARS. 


Combining*all the late and tried improvements, are universally pronounced, when on trial in the school 
room, to be the wery dest. 


Busta Prionary GramMrias........0000isscccisccccccsssscsccsscooses $ 50 
Burtt’s Elements of Grammar...............cccccccceeeeseee seen 7° 
BUSSE © WURGCICR) GFATEGIGT.........ccccccccrccrcccsccccccccsccccces B OO 





DEAN'S ARITHMETICS. 


These excel all others in preparing the learner, by rule, problem and solution, for the practical, every-day 
needs of actual business, They are UNIFORM IN GRADE, WELL BOUND AND CHEAP. 


ORI BH  SRSOR NEI chlo cccccccd cccccnssnsccccccccnccccccssuccccccceccesousacs: cocsccencenesb ics 25 
ee ND SRNR hc skckbdecsnccccccccccien covcccsscccccesocoesecoevoncsseesbobocsenonansetees 50 
Dean’s Intellectual Arithmetic ................0cccccceeeeees sobanpencnnns deboodach saneeasabicegbedee nail 45 
Dean’s Intermediate Arithmetic ................cccccseeeeeeecceeccereseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeesenes seseseneees 80 
Dean's High School Arithmietic. (1m press) .......-ssssceccesceecerveesereee seeeeneeeserenesevessesecsies 


PENMANSHIP. 


Cowley’s Copy-Books. Revised System, each... 2... c-ccccccseccsceesseesesesesers 15 
Cowley’s Charts, each......... Aer FT Pants Paty EEE soedeenabedtbuandncetdstadudie 15 


Specimen copies of any of above for examination, with reference to introduction, and supplies for intro- 
duction furnished on the most liberal terms. Correspondence of Teachers, Directors, and all desiring the 
benefits of our low intredaction prices, cordially invited, 

Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spellers we continue to publish. 


A. H. ENGLISH & CO., 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh Pa, 
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GKOGRAPHIES. 


Mitchell’s New First Lessons in 
Geography 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geogra- 
phy, 4to 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Ge- 


ove eee ene newnnee 


ography, 4to.. eeeceees 
Mitchell’s New School ‘Geogra- 
phy and Atlas 
Mitchell’s New Physic al Ge ogra- 
phy 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geogra- 
phy, 12mo. 
Mitchell's New Outline Mz Ups é and 
Key, *Small Series. In Port 
folio or on Rollers, Net 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps and 
Key. *Large Series. On 
Rollers, Net 
Hand-Book of Map Drawing 


*Colored physically and politically, 
HI-TORI!IS 
(PETER PARLEY’S.) 

Goodrich’s American Child’s 
Pictorial History of the United 
States 
Goodrich’s 
the United States. : 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History 
England 


Pictorial History o 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
eters 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
Reta dis codibenas pienedecds 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of 
Sl eietitaasslisesscsateseses 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Com. School 
History of the World. ......... 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural 
PEROT Oe Atidbsdake chee decet ocd 


Most of these Books are well-known. 





or politically 


~~ SESS 





OUR ADVERTISING DE PARTME NV vs 
ADOPT THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO, 
> j ( q ® | ( be 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
—— - 7 nae 
READERS. 
Retail 
Price. i 
‘ . |The New American st 
Reader......... oooce | ey | $ © 20 
Ro | The New American 2d < 
o } 
| Reader..... ¢ ° 30 
‘The New American 3d jo 
1 80 a 
SOE ic ddigovck vb 3 \ ° 50 
o an The New American 4th ail 5 
3 Reader....... faves - | °o 60 
; gg| The New American h | = 
Reader 8 ° 9° 
, ag| Phe New American Ety-| * 
7! mological Reader - I 5° 
The Latest, Cheapex«t and Best. 
10 00 SPELI.ERS 
The New American P mary 
Spe ler ; j 0 20 
20 00; The New A: n Pr T 
oO so ing Sp Ray oO 30 
only Caine ‘ 
SPFAKE! 
Oxford's Jun lor Speaker ° 75 
| Oxford's Senior Speaker : £a 
Fresh, Sparkling, Altractive. 
o 84) el 
jt  REATY 
1 75 = 
‘ A SCHOOL M NUAL OF 
'15 ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, 
1 75 ANT) 
| TEXT-BOOKS OF DERIVATIVES, 
t 75) PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES, 
| 
E 75 ie 
| EPES SARGENT, 
1 75 con 
VITH NUMVE ENE Rt BS 
1 75 | Retall Price, - 90 cents, 
The Readers and Soellers are acw and bein ova bidly adopted, For 


Catalogue, Circulars and Introductions, address THE PUBLISHERS; or, 


A. E. EYSTER, Harrisburg, Pa.; or D. W. PROCTOR. Huntingdon, Pa. 
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New York, ‘fanuary, ‘874. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


eee 


ESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. have the pleasure of announcing that they have now completed the 


important revisions, additions and improvements in the Spencerian Copy-Books, which have been for » ng a 

time in careful and laborious preparati: n. 
This justly popular system has been for years the acknowledged standard inthis country and Europe; and we fee nfident 
that these revisions will place it far in advance of the position it has heretofore occupied, embracing as they do fresh features 


entirely original with the authors, and now published for the first time 
DESCRIPTION OF THIS SERIES. 


NUMBER 1 contains the 13 short letters, together with simple words. 

NUMBER 2 Reviews the short letters separately, then combined in words, and 
introduces the loops, capitals and figures. 

NUMBER 3 Reviews Numbers 1 and 2, introduces longer words and closes with 
short sentences on the last four pages. 

NUMBER 4 is a word-book, containing five capitals and four words upon a page. 

NUMBER 4% is an entirely new book, and contains words and short sentences, ar- 
ranged alphabetically. ‘The sentences are placed in the center of the copy and the words 
at each end. 

NUMBER 5 contains long sentences, embracing all the capitals and small letters, 
with columns of two figures at each end. 

We have recently added to our series a Tracing Book, containing all the small letters, capitals and figures, printed in 
colors and adapted to the use of Primary and Grammar grades 
> - - 


‘O, THREE, FOUR, and FIVE, has undergone a thorough 


fully lected, and arranged with special reference 


The Common School Series, or Numbers ONE, TH 
revision in every particular The matter ts fresh and new, and } 
to its proper gradation for our public schools 

Vhese books present the Genuine Spencerian Style of Penmanship. suey are Simple, Accu- 
rate, and Beautiful. But one style of ( spital Letter is used, and this has been selected on accvunt of its simplicity of 
construction and ease of execution, 


4 een care 


The height and width of the small w is made the unit for measuring 
letters. In the preparation of the copies the utmost taste and skill have combined to make each letter a model wherever it 
appears and in perfect accordance with the ru for its formation, 

The ruding regulates absolutely the height. slant and spacing of all the letters in Number 1, the loop letters in Nam- 
ber 2, and the relative hights of all letters in Nasomber 3. An excellent plan for securing theslant and proportions of letters, 
by means of space marks over the copies, wil! be found in Number 3. 

The books of this revised series are more perfect in arrangement and classification than any others 
published, ‘The copies are systematically and progressively arranged so as to afford practice upon all the different combinations 
and at the same time secure the most beautiful pages when written, The capitals are introduced in Number 2, thus avoiding 
the necessity of writing three books to complete the alphabets of smal! and capital letters. 


the proportions of the capitals, as well as the small 





When there is not sufficient time to write the books of this series a Course can be selected, consisting of 
‘ 


To compiete a course in one book, Number 3 can be used ; in two books, Numbers 2 and 3, or 3 and 4% ; 1 three books, Numbers 
1,2 and 3,or 2, 3 and 5, 

The letters are classified according to the similarity of formation, beginning with the most simple. 

The instructions for the teacher and pupil are more simple, thorough and comptote 
than in any other Series yet published. On the covers of the lower books are cuts illustrating position at desk, penholding an 
slants. The principles, small letters, capitals and figur $ appear in script, accompanied by the complete anz lysis and construc 
tion of each letter, also instructions for the distribution of books, opening and closing exercises, spacing, shading, &c. Over the 
copies appear special instructions, iilustrations, and analysis of each le tter, with the prin iples numbered, and directions for count- 
ing. The Figures, so often neglec ted in copy books, are fully analy zed and explained. The copies h ave been accurately and 
beautifully cut om steel by the most skillful script engraver of modern times, and printed upon the best paper in the highest 
style of the art. 

We have spared no expense to present the Revised Standard Spencerian of 1873 in a manner worthy of its superior merits 
and well known practical character. 


s@-Other Spencerian publications are in course of preparation, of which due an- 
nouncement will be made. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 133 and 135 State Street, Chicago. 


1, 2, 3 0r 4 books. 
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SPECIAL TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 





RELATIVE TO NEW BOARDS, JUNE 1, 1874. 
Whe Hennsylvania Aepister: 





AND BOOK OF FORMS. 


New and Revised Edition, with Latest Changes. 
F we n 
A LT the opening of the School Year, the use of the above book should be commenced, in or- 
der that the entire transactions of the year, in addition to the Official Documents, may 
be contained and preserved in one volume. Jt contains ample space for full Minutes, also, 
all the Blank Orders, Agreements, Bonds, &c.. necessary. The vplains by practical tllustra- 





tion, the manner of levying lax, and shows by the same method how the business of a Board 
should be conducted. The book ts bound in the best style, with heavy leather back and corners, 
and with a handsome side title in gilt. Tt may be purchased at the expense of the District, 


and will cost less than what ts usually paid for loose forms, and will last an ordinary District 
at least three years. 
It has been compiled by Henry Houck, /sq., Deputy State Superintendent of Commen 
Schools, and ts made to conform to the latest revised edition of the School law 
The following table of contents will more fully explain its obj 
1.—Parliamentary Rules. ¢.—Bond of Collector 
I1,—Order of Business. pg oe peed Collector 
‘—— on ° reasurer 
IlIl.—How to Assess Taxes. f.—Agreements with Teachers. 
1V.—Sample Pages of Minutes. g.—Copy of Certificate, and affidavit of the Presi- 
. r Ss 
V.—Blank Pages for Regular Proceedings. dent and Secretary. 
VI ; foll h.—Copy of Annual District Report 
.—Forms, as follows: ¢.—Copy of Annual Financial Statement 
a.—Deed of Land to School Directors. J.—Orders on Treasurer. 
b.—Lease of Real Estate. k.—Blank for Report of Auditing Committee 
“ts : 
The following is from ‘‘ Pennsylvania School Journal 
“ A five minutes examination of this valuable Register will convince any intelligent Secretary of a Di 
trict Board of Directors, who has been accustomed to keeping his minutes in an ordinary blank-! 
this is just the book he has needed, and better than anything he could himself have prepare loranticipated. It 


I P 
OOK, tha 


has been compiled by Mr, Henry Houck, a gentleman connected with the Department of Common 5 hools, 
Mr. H., previous to his appointment as Deputy State Superintendent, was for many years an active pu ric 
school officer, familiar with all the routine work of the District Board and County Superintendent’s office, 
and therefore the better qualified for performing successfully the task here undertaken, The work embraces 
everything that can be desired in the way of instructions to District School officers in the trar tion of their 
business, It also contains numerous blank forms of every kind that can be needed, from that of a deed of 
land for school purposes, to agreements with teachers and orders upon the District Treasurer. Several quires 
of heavy blank paper are also contained in it, for the use of Secretary in recording the proceedings of the 
Board, The ‘Register’ has a heft about it that the officer accustomed to handling day-book and ledger 


' . . 1 1 | ait har 
will especially appreciate. It is bound in heavy muslin, with leather back and corners, and w & Hand 


some side-title in gilt.’’ 


7 , 


¥ 


* Price $5 per copy, sent postage free to any part of the State ; or $4.50 when sent by express, 
at cost of the purchaser. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO., ) 512 Arch St. and 511 North St., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, ) PHILADELPHIA. 
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TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
TEACHERS’ NATIONAL BUREAU, 


A Prompt and Reliable E ducationalAg ency. 


_ “i Rev. Cc. CORNFORTH, A. M., 
MANAGERS: i J. N. Betstie, A. M. 


1.—Persons seeking oxperienced teachers aided, without charge, on application to the 
** Baureaa.”’ 

2.—Represents well-qualified teachers who desire positions. 

3.—Teachers wanting positions next session should send for our “ Teacher’s Application 


Blank” now. 
Our Register contains the names and addresses of a large number of experienced teachers. 
Letters of Inquiry from School Officers, Principals of Institutions of Learning 
and others promptly answered, 


Experience has proved the efficiency of the “Bureau’’ in aiding persons in securing 
the services of well-qualified teachers. Send for circulars explaining plan of working, 
and giving the endorsement of leading educators and teachers. Address, with stamp, 

Teachers’ National Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Or Rev. M. B. SLOAN, Teachers’ Bureau, 98 Fourth Ave., Pittsbugh, Pa. 
T ow oy Y — \y ‘ Tr 
4 l pS »~ A» "Pp" - 


ANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Designed for the Instruction of American Youth in the Duties, Obliga- 
By IsratL Warp ANpreEws, D. D., 





tions, and Rights of Citizenship. 
President Marietta College. 


So 


9 
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LIBRARY EDITION.—S vo. fall sheep, $2.00. 
SCHOOL EDITION.—12 mo. cloth, $1.60. Supplies for first introduction, and 
sample copies by mail post-paid for examination with a view to intro- 


duction, $1.17. 

A Progressive and Practical Method for the Study of the French Lan- 
guage. By F. DUFFET; Paris, France; Author of a Popular Method for Learning 
English. 

DUFFET’S FRENOH METHOD, PART 1: 192 pp. 12mo. 
DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, PART 11: 192 pp. 12mo. 
Supplies for first introduction and sample copies p 
troduction, 67 cents. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., ux: 
137 WALNUT 8T., CINCINNATI, AND 28 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


Messrs. WILSON, HINKLE & CO., also publish MeGuffey’s Readers, Ray’s Mathematics, Harvey’s 
Grammars, Pinneo’s Grammars, White’s Graded School Arithmeties, Eclectic Geogra- 
potes, Eclectic Penmanship, Venable’s United States History, Gow’s Good Morals and 

entie Manners, ete., ete. ‘| cachers and School Officers are invited to send for specimen pages, descriptive price list, 
etc. M@> Catalogues and Circulars of Private Schools and Colleges solicited. 


$1.50.---The Nursery, 


A Monthly Magazine 


Limp Cloth. $1.00. 
Limp Cloth. $1.00. 


t-paid by mail, for examination with a view to in- 


Nearly Ready.) 


SHERS, 








“THE SCHOOL.” 
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For Youngest Readers. A journal for advanced Pupils and Teachers. In- 
tended as a help to both in school duties. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
&a Send stamp for a sample number. Now is the time to PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR. 
subscribe, JOHN L. SHOREY, | 
, 33 36 Broomfield St., Boston. | Address ‘ THE SCHOOL,” South Bend, Ind. 4-2 
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“A LIVE BOOK FOR TEACHING.” 


Se 


A Youth's Thought-Manual s School in Logical Processes, 
“Every Child needs the Discipline of its Pages.” 
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os Per manent Classic of N umerical = Analv sis. 
“No Teacher or School can afford to be without it.” 


Adapted to any Series, and particularly desirable for use with those not having a Mental 
Arithmetic. 1 is so classified, graded and developed as to be adapted to Common, High 


and Normal Schools, Seminaries and Academies. Price 38 cts. For examination 25 cts. 
Address 
Or, WM. S. SCHOFIBLD, SOWER, POTTS & CO., 





Supt. of Introduction. 530 Market St,, and 523 Minor 'St., Phila. 
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STRONGESL AND CHEAPEST. 


fe [mproved {ombination School flesh. 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 
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It is the most convenient This excellent desk, exten 


desk: (1) There are fewer ob- 
stacles to the broom and scrub- 
bing-brush than any other desk 
presents. (2) It does not need 
to be fastened to the floor— 
the only desk in existence that 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 
the ease of ingress and egress. 


Pennsylvania. 
First premium awarded to i 
at the State Fair at Harrisburg 





County Fair, 1869. 


LLL tle Lt, 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do, (3) Its first cost is less. Itis always madein a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
PRICES: 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 27 in. wide, $5 75 | No. 3, 39in. long, top 14in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in.wide, 550) No. 4,36in.long, top12in. wide, 500 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of wainut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
rove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. bs. 
- C>~ No Castings—No Shaking." 


The Rankin Desk is very popularin Ohio. Hon. E, E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. Though but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced. 

bee THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 

Col. Gro. F. McFartann—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nearly $60,000, in this 
city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. We had tried other 
desks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, ficm- 
ness and neatness, it is everything that could be desired, It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and echalare. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B, BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duradility, 
seatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, together with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying sise of pupils. C. W. DEANS, Principad. 

ev MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,9 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers. No. 193 Liberty street, Pittsburgh; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa. 

BpeaeFor desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in- 
formation on the following points: rst. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 


COR 224 Wear GVa@anrTaze?.x>o 
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tensively used in every Western 
and South-western State, is 
now being introduced into 


1869, and at the Lancaster 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


—_~_—_——_—_ = - $$ _—_ eS — 


WE take pleasure in announcing that we have but recently issued a New Series of Reading 
Books—Edited by Hon. GEORGE S. HILLARD—called 


Tue Frans SERIES or READERS. 


This series consists of new and fresh sdschiene of tiailbig of reading pieces, both prose, verse and dialogue. The 
several books are all beautifully illustrated throughout with attractive, new and original designs and en- 
gravings. It is carefully graded from the Primer to the highest Reader, and all the selections haye been 
chosen with great care, discrimination and taste. The paper and binding will be found to be of a high 
order of excellence, while the printing, which has been executed in the best style by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, and the Illustrations, which have been drawn and engraved by our best artists, we confidently 


















\- present to the notice of the public, as greatly superior to those to be found in any other reading books. 
n *,* We shall, of course, continue the publication of the edition of Ail//ara’s Readers, at present in such 
is general use throughout the country. 
’ > 
Rk 
it E 
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Tr 4 
VIENNA, 1873. 
“Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1873, 
“It gives me great pleasure to report that the 
Stledal of Gperit 
has been awarded to your firm in considerati of the publication of the se- 
ries of Worcester’s Dictionaries, and in my ju adam nt it is an honor well 
deserved,”’ 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
5 U. S. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 
) ———_-— 
c¢ ? 
WORCESTER, 
k THE AUTHORITY OF 
Everett, Sumner, Quincy, Rives, Miles, Winthrop, 
Marsh, Mann, Agassiz, Hillard, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Alexander, Bryant, Irving, Henry, Felton Hopkins, 
The U.S, Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives. 
le ee ae Fee 
a Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, Illustrated, $10. 
n 
a UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY, - $4.37] ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY, . $1.15 
ACADEMIC DICTIONARY; - - . PRIMARY DICTIONARY, Ictusrears Pe 0.62 
's COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, uw stratevo, ~ 180!| POCKET DICTIONARY, - - - $1.00, 86, 75 
- Wercester’s Poeket Dictionary, Illustrated, Tuck, Gilt Edges, 81.00, Flexible, 85c., Cloth, 75c. 
n Worcester’s Dictionaries are for sale by booksellers general lly. School officers and teachers are respectfully invited 
l- to correspond with the publishers. Favorable terms given for introduction. 





WAWTON’S NORMAL SERIES OF ARPFHMETIES, 


WHAT LIVE TEACHERS SAY OF THEM. 


“ WALTON'’S is the only system published that will give independent pupils in arithmetic,”—H. S. 
JONES, Superintendent Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
“T do not hesitate to pronounce WALTON’S ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


superior to any arithmetic that I have ever seen. Its definitions are almost perfect and its methods are 


7 


natural. The book is peerless.”—J. P. D. JouN, Prof. of Mathematics at bg gs Fill Col i ge, Indiana. 
‘s We also publish Seavey’s Goodrich’s U. S. History, Campbell’s Concise S. History, Weber’s Univer 
sal History, Hill’s Geometries, etc., etc. g@¥~ For special terms for ele iction, books for examination, 
* or other information relative to the ab: »ve publications, address 
r 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, Publishers, 
No. 17 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
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THE LATEST—THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST. 


SCHOOL JOURNAT. 
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JUST COMPLETED AND PUBLISHED. 


OSGOOD’S AMERICAN READERS. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


HE only series of readers now published, or ever published in the United States, in which the picture 

illustrations are all, without an exception, mew designs and original with the series. In no other way 

can such beauty and taste in cuts, with appropriateness to the stage of the pupil’s progress, be secured. This 

important and special feature, combined with the most admirable grade in lesson, new system of reviews, 

unrivaled elocutionary points of éxcellence, binding, etc., with price, make this series, by far, the most de- 
sirable offered the public. 

Thousands of Educators already testify to their decided superiority over all works of similar name now 


in use. 
RETAIL. 
Osgood’s Cards, fer Sét.......-2..000+ niki scnaiah eek behkankssdabpneoeihadedmansan $4 75 
Osgood’s American Primary Speller, //lustrated..........cccececceeees 20 
Osgood’s American Advanced Speller, ///ustrated.........12c000.0000 40 
Osgood’s American Primer, J//ustrated......... ceccceccsecccceeeseerseeeees 20 
Osgood’s American First Reader, J//ustrated.............20ccccceeeeeeees 30 
Osgood’s American Second Reader, ///ustrated. ..........20.cc0cseeeees 50 
Osgood’s American Third Reader, ///ustrated..........0..006064 00s pon” 
Osgood’s American Fourth Reader, ///ustrated.............0000 ccseees go 
Osgood’s American Fifth Reader, J//ustrated............cccccccccceeeees I 25 
Osgood’s American Sixth Reader, ///ustrated..............cceseeseeeees I 50 


BURTT’S GRAMMARS. 


Combining all the late and tried improvements, are universally pronounced, when on trial in the school 
room, to be the very dest. 


Burtt’s Primary Grammat.................cccccceeeeeceeeseneeenees $ 50 
Beartt’s Biements OF Greases... .....ccccccccccscccscccccccccsscns 70 
pe BR ES) Bc ae I ©0 


DEAN'S ARITHMETICS. 


These excel all others in preparing the learner, by rule, problem and solution, for the practical, every-day 
needs of actual business. They are UNIFORM IN GRADE, WELL BOUND AND CHEAP. 


ao aca dhad daw sesnsiyae¥a cadednes steGsacdssvensécndacgdabends Cedephsinsaciesd 25 
a ole ched isdn pendsesoraccecncectasevsstoessdceuseccésassteséheesecorssses 5 
Dean’s Intellectual Arithmetic ..........0..c.cc-cccecceceeeeeneneeecneeneencereesees leveesecscescseees oece 4> 
Dean’s Intermediate Arithmetic .................ccccceeseeecseceeeeseecersseceeeeees Chstdadaetsbsaserbdvin 80 
Dean's High School Arithmetic. (1m press) .......-....cseceeceeceeneseescoe seaceeeeeeceeeesenseseneeeten 
PENMANSHIP. 
Cowley’s Copy-Books. Revised System, €ach........-. 1. ..cssesssceceeseeeesseeners 15 
GCowley’s Charts, G66D .....ccccccccscccccsces covcccses soene 00 cnnecn ses see ceseccscsscceceocsccses 15 


Specimen copies of any of above for examination, with reference to introduction, and supplies for intro 
duction furnished on the most liberal terms. Correspondence of Teachers, Directors, and all desiring the 
benefits of our low introduction prices, cordially invited, 

Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spellers we continue to publish. 


A. H. ENGLISH & CO., 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh Pa, 
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+ As Splendid Inducements for Agents, 


ze #) 
is % 


ASTOUNDING !-3!8 IN VALUE FOR $3!!—A Splendid Holiday, 


Rirthday, Wedding or Friend y Present.—The original, popu- 
lar, large and elegant Oil Chromo, ** THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET,”*—*‘ The old oaken bucket—the iron- 
bound bucket—the moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well,”—(after Jerome THOMPSON.) size 17 by 26 
inches. The best parlor picture ever published for #15. This large and truly splendid Chromo, in all its orig- 
inal beauty and excellence, is offered as a premium to each $3 yearly subscriber to 


Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 


THE MoDEL PaRLoR MAGAZINE OF AMERICA. The Chromo is sent varnished and on a roller, postage 10 cents 
extra; Or mounted on canvas and stretcher, as an oil painting fifty cents extra (which includes transporta- 
tion) ; or mounted on canvas, and in an elegant 214 inch gilt frame with arabesque corners, three yards of 
crimson cord, and packed for #3: making the whole complete, (including Frame, Chromo and subscription 
to the Magazine.) only $6. 

Do not fail to send early and get the magnificent Chromo, the “OLD OAKEN BucKET.”’ 
artistic merit, is quite equal to an oil painting worth five hundred dollars. 

Now ready! Sent anywhere in the t S. on receipt of the amount of the subscription. 


which, in size and 


Address 


4-1 | W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The Cheapest Paper in the World. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The only WEEKLY Educational Journal published in the United States. 


It contains eight pages (40 columns). It has the largest circulation, the best SCHOOL NEWS, 
articles from the pens of the ablest writers, Literary and Scientific Notes and Selections. 
Price (to out-of-city subscribers) $1.50 per Year, including postage, prepaid by us. 
Sea SPECIMEN Copies SENT FREE, GEO. H. STOUT, 
2-3 23 Park Row, New York City. 





~RARE OFFERS! 


_TEACHERS - 





Io for 60 Cts.! The ‘** LADIES OWN,”’ 
* the best Literary, Family and Fashion Mag- 
azine published, and 2 beautiful Chromos, in 17 colors, 
for #2.50; or the Magazine and one Chromo for $2.00, 
Extraordinary cash inducements to agents. A com- 
»lete outfit, both Chromos and sample of Magazine 
or only 60 cents; or one Chromo and sample Maga- 
zine for 40cts. Address M. C. BLADD & CO., 208 
Broadway, New York. 

READ :-—‘ The LADIES’ OWN isa real diamond 
“among pinchbeck, as compared with other Ladies’ 
“ Magazines.”’—IJllinois Statesman. 

“The premium Chromos given with * LADIES’ 
“OWN are equal in all respects to any $5 Chromos in 
“our stock.—S. Golwalis, Art Dealer, Chicago. 3-2 





What | 25 Cents. 








Next? { 


Best, prettiest, and by far the cheapest magazine in the world, | 
and wonderfully popular. Monthly, 25 Cemésa year. Mag- | 
nificent Chromos, Engravings and ‘Sunlight’? Paintings to 
every subscriber, and most liberai terms to igen/s and those 
raising clubs. Specimen, 3-cent stamp, or with sample picture, | 
70 Cents. Say where you saw this. | 
2-3 JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, IIl. 





THE 


“ECONOMY” CLUB 


For securing all the leading 


Papers, Magazines and Standard and 
Best New Books 
at the lowest possible prices. | 
The Best Terms Ever Offered. 
4@ Send for Priced Catalogue. | 
3 JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, Chicago, Il. 


Will please write for FREE SAMPLES of Reward Cards, 
Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, Monthly Re- 
ports, Registers, etc., to 

E. FK. HOBART & CO., 


-ducational Publishers, St s, Mo. 


PERFECTION FOLIO. 


For Binding and Preserving Magazines. 
Music Pamphiets and Newspapers, Each number of 
a publication can be inserted as rceived, and is better and 
more tastefully bound than an ordinary book. Manufactured 
in the most elegant style, at very low pr 

Ba Send for Descriptive Price Cir ar. 
COX, HENDERSON & CO., 

2-3 LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874. of | 


Ss Numbering !75 PACES, and containing 
% finelarge colored plates, are now ready. 
'To our patrons they will be mailed as usual 
E|free: to all others, on receipt of 25c., whic! 
r 


All purchasers of our Books, either iT 

S/ Gardening for Profit, x is 
or Practical Floriculture 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid by mail,) have 
their names entered on our lists, and will 
receive above Catalogues annually, free oj 


charge. J 
Hie 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


eturn in Seeds or Plants, with first order.|N 
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| exhibiting the principles contained in the several chapters at a single glance, : 











Botany is Eminently a Practical Science. 


> 


Botany 1s intimately connected with Agriculture, Manufactures, Chemistry and the Arts. 
There are Food plants, as Wheat ; Clothing plants, as Cotton ; Dye plants, as Indigo; Medical 


plants, as Aloes, &c. 


Botann is Pre-eminently an Elevating Science. 


"Directing the Student by the delicate perfumes, colors and formations of spring fields, to loftier thoughts 
of the “ Author and Finisher” of all things, 


HOHB’S Oe OF ANLES, 


o ee: 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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They contain the Flora of the whole event onthe Atlantic side of the Rocky Mountains. 


WOOD'S American Botanist and Florist. 


‘complete manual within the compass 









‘Hit purpose of this work is to furnish the student in Botany with a: 


of an ordinary duodecimo volume. 

The new Flora which this work em)races will be found a phenomenon in brevity. Within the space of 426 
duodecimo pages, in fair leaded type are recorded and defined nearly 4,500 species—all the known flowering 
and fern-like plants, both nativeand cultivated (not excepting the sedges and grasses) growing in the Atlantic 
half of the country. A new feature is the introduction of a series of Synoplical Tables for the black-board, 
»,and in their combined relations. 


Retail Price, 82.50. Introduction, Two-thirds Retail, Examination, One-half Retail. 


WOOD'S Object Lessons in Botany. 


YYVHIS popular work appears revised and enlarged. In its present form, the object lesson will guide the 
student through the analysis of a very large majority of our native plants, especially the plants of the 
Middle and Western States. Let it be borne in mind by teachers, th it by a simple and obvious arrange- 
ment in the tables, he can never lose time or patience in a fruitless search, either speedily arriving at the 
place and name of the species, or quickly discovering that the species is not to be sought for in the Flora, 


Retail price, $1.50. Introduction price, two-thirds retail. Examination price, one-half retail. 


WOOD § New Class-Book of Botany: or cotteges. 


‘HIS work is designed to meet the wants of advanced Students. whether in private research, or travel, 
or in the class-room of High Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. The number of Illustrations to this 
volume amounts to 745, besides six crowded plates illustrating all the genera of the Grass F: amily , and many 
of our Cyperace®. 832 pages, octavo. Retail price, $3.50. Introduction price. two-thirds retail. Exam 
ination price, one-half retail. 


THE STUDENT'S PLANT RECORD. 


SOMETHING NEW ava U. ze Uk. 


WOOD'S PLANT RECORD, . - Retail Price, 75 Cents; Specimen Copy, 50 Cents. 
TAIS IS A BOOK OF BLANK FORMS FOR RECORDING THE ANALYSIS OF PLANTS OBSERVED BY STUDENTS. 


&a” lf youare not already supplied with our Descriptive Catalogue and Educational Bulletin, send for them. 


Address, 
A. P. FLINT, Gen’! Agent, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


New York and Philadelphia. 
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1852.) De Yew @uae av EnvcarionaL J0vRnvae? [1874. 
LIS is a question to be answ by the Teacher at his Examination by the County Superintendent. It is believed that 
every teacher would be better for his work were he a ar reater of this ical wt x ; 
oa —_ = periodical which contains nearly twice 


as m as most Directors, also, may fairly be a 
question in the in of the schools under their care. Fhey need the information concerning school matters whisk h cess 
and the schools in all parts of the State would be benefited by the more general subscription of Directors, as well as Teachers 





tm PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


J. P. WICKERSHAM.——J P. McCASKEY. 








HE JOURNAL is published, as its title indicates, primarily as a State organ for the Teachers and Directors 

of Pennsylvania—since the latter, equally with the former, should watch the progress, and study the 
interests of the system which they have been chosen to foster, develop and control. A!l the leading educa- 
tional questions of the day are discussed in its pages. Whatever seems of value to the canse in which the 
teacher is laboring, whether in our own country or elsewhere, receives attention. Desirable changes in our 
school law, or in its administration, are fairly discussed. The Official Department contains, monthly, 
matter of personal interest to all teachers and school officers. The longest articles, both original and selected, 
occupying the first half of each number, and dealing largely with scliool-room work, would, of thems« lves, 
seem most valuable to'any intelligent teacher, while the Examination Questions, given as frequently as 
mgoce will permit, the Educational News gleaned from every quarter, and the indispensable Music Page, 
afford variety at once gratifying and profitable. Avoiding all questions of a merely political or sectarian 
character, the JourRNAL will advocate: Universal education for all races, all classes, and all conditions of 
men, longer school terms, larger state appropriations to schools, more complete school supervision, the 
elevation of the teacher’s profession, the full development of our Normal School system, graded schools 
wherever practicable, the necessity of higher education, and a closer union among all classes of educational 
institutions, In addition, as occasion offers, it will advocate the interests of our Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
Homes for the Friendless, and other educational and reformatory institutions, In short, the Schoo, JouRNaL 
will aim to keep itself in sympathy with the most advanced sentiments concerning education and social 
| mim oh my and try to Geserve the generous support which has thus far been accorded to it, Every number 
contains at least 32 royal pore am of practical value to Teachers, Superintendents and Directors, the 
yearly volume comprising over pages. = 





One Dellar and Fifty Cents a Year in Advance: Five cr more Copies, $1.25 each. 


SCHOOL SONG OR SCHOOL HYMN IN EACH NUMBER. 


Waat ExcHaNners Say.—The School Journal discusses ably, through contributors, many questions vital to common schools 
while the editorial de ment evinces a breadth of comprehension in every way complimentary to the management. It 
not sacrifice o- h to variety, but blends the two, so that entertainment and sound, practical instruction go hand in 
."—" We look for The Journal as r larly as for our meals; it has become a necessity with us, and it hasever been a 
matter of wonder to us that a teacher could do without it.’—We do not see how any one pretending to act as Director or 
Teacher can get along without this publication. To our mind a lawyer might as well try to sneceed by discarding Blackstone 
and the carpenter throw his jack-plane away, as for Directors and Teachers to get along without The School Journal,” —"* It 
collects all Pennsylvania educational facts, discusses plans and me, and will, greatly assist teachers and taught.”— 
“The best State educational magazine published in Our country, for several reasons: Itis larger than any other; it has as 
contributors as any other: it sustains a most excellent news department; its editorial Gepartment is very able, and it 
always printed in good style, and on paper. Pennsylvania teachers do, and will, give their educational journal tue 
support it deserves.’”’—* The largest, and in some respects the ablest of our educational exchanges. It contains a large amount 
of general news.” —"“ The Journal enters upon its twenty-second year, with a beautiful and attractive title-page, while its con- 
tents show that it not only dressesin fashionable style, but also keeps up with the times in its literary attainments and 
work,” —* Every teacher who would keep himself informed on the progress of the work of education in our great State, and 
in the nation, and on the views and s estions of our best educators, should be a subscriber and careful reader of it,”—" One 
of the most dignified. thoughtful and didactic magazines of its kind in the country.”’—" Is the largest of the educationa 
monthlies, Its quality is as good as its quantity is generous. Its success is great, but after reading its pages no one will be sur- 
rised thereat,”’—* Of all the many educational eychanges on our list, this is the leading one. It has ever been and continues 
be the able and earnest advocate of popular education in the State.”—‘ The Journal is a power in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia; yet we cannot forbear complimenting its management on its present neat appearance, to which a new and chaste design 





for a cover has so materially contributed. The improvement upon it will mark quite an epoch in its annals—one from which 
will undoubtedly date divergent good through prosperous years.” 

Wuart Drrecrors Say.—* Largest of the educational monthlies’”—'"' Handsomest and best’’—-“ A fixture fn our arrange- 
ments’’—-"* We find it indispensable’ —“ Cannot think of being without it’—'‘ The longer we take it tl etter we like it’— 
“ Can’t keep house without it”--" Should be in the hands of every Teacher and Director in the State”—** W artily en- 
dorse it”—"'Most valuable to school officers as wel) as teachers” —"' The new members as desirous of having itas the old” 
“ Have taken it for ten years, are unanimous in continuing subscription” —*“ If Directors knew the benefits to be derived from 
reading it, no Board would be without The Journal a single month’—* Has made marked improvement of late years, and 
the friends of education may well be proud of it’—“ Should be in the hands of every Teacher and Director in the Btat« 

WHAT SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS Say.—" The Journal is one of the best educational magazines published. Not 
only is every department of instruction resented, but the Songs and Examination Questions form attractive features which 
are alone worth the subscription.” —* The best journal of ita kind published: and I think I can speak from some knowledge 
of these publications, having read nearly all of them: more or less.”—‘‘ The Pennsylvania School Journal \s unquestionably 





the best periodical of our profession. It contains more interesting matter and advocates more advanced ideas than any other 
magazine of the times.”—‘The new feature meets my — We sing your beautiful songs in o hool-room, The 
1 





Journad is doing teachers good service.”— A teacher who will not study books on the’ Theory of Teac! and 063 oe 
stant reader of some wide-awake educational riodical, should not be employ: d in the schol-room ‘The teacher who 
will not read the journal! of his or ber own State, will read iittle of an instructive character, and is not fit to have charge of 
children who are to be trained to think.”’—“ Every school director in the country should receive and read The J ral, and 
no one making application to teach should think of doing so without subscribing for and reading it. The influence of The 
Journal ie such that neither school directors nor teachers can read it without being better directors and better teachers.” ~The 
Journal is of great benefit to the teacher, and still more valuable since the introduction of musi To the best of my 
knowledge there are not half « dozen teachers in the entire county who are not regular readers of 7 Pennsylvania Schoot 
Journal.”’—"* The Music feature is an admirable one, and will delight thousands of pupils and teachers . The teacher who 


: est in 


neglects to read the educational journal of his State Is certainly wanting in profes at , and hould be 
graded as such in theory and practice of teaching.”—" Every Schoo! Director should subscribe fori. N se Can fully ap- 
precinte the responsibilities of the office without reading it.”’ : 3 ss 

a” Subscriptions may begin quarterly with the January, April, Jaly, and October! bers Add 
5.2. WICKERSHAM & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPART: MENT. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO, 
. =, a e- ‘EC ay 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
723 Chestnut. St., Philadelphia. 
GEOGRAPHIES. READERS. 
: veo Price. aciBs 
_ Seg sous oo 5 $ 0 50 The New American ist 
| Mitchell’s New Primary Geogra- i i eee teaser sees tw] $ © 20 
OY, BOO... .. «idee ene eee 0 80} Fhe New American cd ~ 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Ge- lore Reader........... Reveghnss ss os o 30 
. ography, 4to.. 1 80 e¢ New American 3d 3 
Mitchell’ s New School "Geogra- : Th Reader.......... ceeeenensces j 3 \ ° 50 
phy and Atlas. ....i.cseascsiecso. 2 50 e New American 4th \ »/ 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geogra- rh Reader.......... seeeeereeees 1a o 60 
ee On ORT 1 88 © New American sth / = 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geogra- Th gral shitadeen netgeees nes & ° go 
WO, SBI: cs. ochansecagtoenense I 75 r nant amenican Ety-}*: | 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and | -mological Reader.........\ / 1 50 
Key, *Small Series. In Port- The Latest, Cheapest and Best. 
folio or on Rollers, Net........._ 10 00 SPELLERS. 
es ye rg 2 agg = |The New American Primary 
cy. arge SCTies, n UNONNOT <nsitsinphadeses.sicss os < Scsves 0 20 
Sika Mente cr ig oe eeeese 20 So The New American Pronounc- 
- of Map Drawing..... ° 80 ; 
*Colored Jhysically and politically, 6 politically only. ng Speller See een, Tae ° 3 
HISTORIES. aly oo aga 
(PETER PARLEY’S.) eae Junior Speaker ........... ° 75 
Goodrich’s American Child’s ‘pase tedhagedh, «ggg een Feet 
Pictorial History of the United | ee ee eee eee 
SERRE iis se cede on signs votes ovens o 84 23 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of / JUST READ\ 
the United States. ...... I 75 
! Goodrich’s Pictorial History of A SCHOOL MANUAL OF 
TIME asinsys cdesvgiinbbse sass aces I 75 | ga ~~ > 
| Goodrich’s Pictorial History of SNGLISH efYMOLOGY, 
WOME in sccctccsccdndsenedeteceeeses I 75 AND 
ag s Pictorial History of TEXT-BOOKS OF DERIVATIVES, 
| Ps es cnanivéns tnonahRechiaties 1 75 : 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of a a 
RRO ivi cs dicts osks ceareietiees esos I 75 BY 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Com. School EPES SARGENT 
. History of the World. ......... 1 75 
| Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural WITH NUMEROUS EXERCISES 
| FEMME dig <s-anies cohiesede * epoper a? I 75\Metail Price, - - + + + 90 cents, 
Most of these Books are well-known. The Readers and Spellers are mew, and being rapidly adopted, For 
Catalogue, Circulars and Introductions, address THE PUBLISHERS ; or, 





RD A. E. EYSTER, Harrisburg, Pa.; or, D. W. PROCTOR. Huntingdon, Pa. 
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s@~ Send for Illustrative and » and Descriptive | Circular, “Si 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY. 





H. W. KNIGHT, Superintendent, Nos, 624, 626 and 628 Market St., Philadelphi 
DON'T PURCHASE TILL YOU HAVE SEEN THE EXCELSIOR. 
| The Best School Desk in the Market. For r Beauty and Comfort it stands Unequalled. 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. — 





Read what the Committeeon Furnitureand Repairs of the Board of Education of Reading, say : 





Tux Excelsior Desk has been adopted this summer at Reading, Tamaqua, Altoona, Dun ’ 
4 tom, at aber plats inthe State of Pnogyivanin Newville, Riddlesburg, ; 
es os ecco breelsior Schoo Riceville, and other points in the State of prey tte gen 
Desi, we have no. hesitation in saying, that all respects the best of them THE It was i fren Se School Committee of the © ieee aiiael 
EXCELSIOR. phia, for the Conceal Building, on merit alone over all competitors—the Com- 
é Daum. Sechanen, | Committee bree er 

: ; om 

Levi H.Lisss, ” Furniture and Repair The most complete Catalogue of School or Church Furniture will be sent to 

Nicworas Heckman, > ost Op issreoalinnt mesa cobefes = 








Sample Sent to those Wishing to Purchase Desks. 


p@m An ay informetion in relation to school-house balding, oF to those necding foritere, wll be gratefaly acknowledged by the imenalaabafee, Address” hs 
{ H. W. KNIGHT, Supt.--- “Nos. Gag, 626, and G28 Market Street, Philadelphia. Pe 
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Nos. 512 Arch St.,and 511 North St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FAVORITE. 


The Sales of which, in 1871--72--72 have been far in excess of any other Desk in the State. 





ON 
MERIT ALONE, 
GZLVLS SH1L 
s 
LNIOd LNS3NINOUd SS NI 


ADOPTED THIS YEAR 


Fd 


THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


With Curved Back, Folding Seat, and Adjustable Foot Rest. 


Re-Adopted over all Competitors for Exclusive Use for the Year 1873, in the 
Primary, Secondary, and Grammar Grades of Fublic Schools of Philadelphia. 


This new, popular, and complete Desk, combining durability, handsome and uniform appearance, with 
ease and comfort to the pupil, by the CURVED SLAT SEAT, is superior to any ever offered the public. 
The prices are as low as those of any good Folding Seat Desk, while the material used is unsurpassed. 
The caseful examination of the Desk by School Boards, and others interested, is requested before selecting 
other patterns. A very full descriptive Catalogue will be furnished on application. 


THE NEW STANDARD SCHOOL DESK. 

A want has long existe for Improved School Furniture for Rural Districts, which can be furnished at or 
near the same price at which the ordinary Seating of Home Manufacture can be produced. In response to 
repeated calls of this nature, we have recently designed and patented the above, which can he furnished at 
lower rates than any Desk in the market, and from 15 to 20 per cent, less than our regular styles, or 
those of other Manufacturers; thus making the Desk eminently suitable for District Schools, where 
Economy, STRENGTH, ComrorT and BEAvrty are desirable at low rates. The Desk is inferior to none, and 
the workmanship equal to the best, It is made with an IncLinep Back, and CuRVED SLAT SEATS, So as to 
afford a comfortable position. and induce the pupil to sit erect. The back is entirely closed, and the shelf 
very wide and deep, while the Castings, or Iron Frames, are extra heavy and very handsome. A very full 
description is given in our Catalogue. 

Church, Hall and Recitation Seats, School and Teachers’ Desks, (of al! late and approved styles) 
Black boards (Slate and Wood of all sizes) School and Charch Bells, Liquid Wall Slating, etc. 
And in fact everything necessary for the thorough outfit of the School-room, kept on hand 


and furnished on liberal terms. wane 
Full Illustrated Catalogues of different Styles and Patterns of above sent on application. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


Schools, Academies (i 4 olleges 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


—_——— > — 


MEDAL OF PROGRESS 


(HIGHEST MEDAL,) AWARDED TO 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Vienna, Angust 4, 1873. 
My Dear Sir:—I am happy to inform you that the International Fury for Croup 26 of the World’s 
Exhibition has awarded to you the HIGHEST HONOR BESTOWED uafen any American for Educational 
Works, namely, the Medal of Progress, in consideration of the great service you have rendered to the cause of 
education in the production of your Geographical Text Books and Wall Maps. TJ heartily congratulate you 
on this well-deserved recognition of your merit. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


U. S. and Mass, Commissioner to Vienna Exposition. 


To Prof. ARNOLD GUYOT, LL. D., Princeton, N. ¥. 
Guyot’s Geographical Works. 


Incomparably Superiorto anything Published.— Agassiz. 


Elementary by seseeses wnserteessacere-secoeeiO 75 | Wall Mages. Small Series......../.4............ $18 and $25 oo 
Intermediate GI epeaasee sh adpese gibeel 1 60 | Wall Maps. Interincdiate Serigs... sewiatilin ws ssiphucie sds t dues 38 50 
Common School Geography......................... 2°00 | Wall Mags, © Large Series 2. teccecccccccece-seecescsee 71 00 
Physical Geograpny oo... ...ceccccceeccccccceeeseee 2.25 | Wall Maps. Classical Series....ccccccccccocccccccceeceeee, 45 00 





Williams & Southerland’s Patent 


Cooley’s Physical Sci 
Copy Books. ooley ysical Science 


ee |e 








E E . . o 8s” eR din bsocsusesuneese 
Patent Copy Book, No | Blemonthen Philosophy ti pages $r = 
Patent Copy Book, No. 2. Advanced Natural ant daiiel: 
a Philosophy. 315 pages... 1 50 
Patent Copy Book, No. 3, Per dozen....$1 29 | Elementary Chemistry. 192 pages............... 1 00 
Fe er copy os > With Blotters,$1 35 | Advanced Chemistry. 315 pages..............cs.c0000 I 25 
Pate Book, No. 5. ! 
ADVANCED SERIES. Tenney’s Natural History. 
Patent Deny Book: New, Per Dozen......$s:80 | Natural History of Animals. 26 f 
. a . xtters « I y y, e 200 pages........ 2 00 
Patent Copy Book, No. 8, ) es neniaer ontntte « | Manual of Zoology. 40 pages............ ya each a. 3 00 
Felter’s Arithmetics Natural History Tablets. Five charts............ 12 00 
Primary Arithmetic, 132 page. ........ .ggets.| Sheldon’s Professional Books. 
Intermediate Arithmetic 303 pages........... Bo cts 
New Practical Arithmetic. 360 pages..........$1 00 Elementary Instruction. 471 pages............... I 75 
INDEPENDENT. | Lessons on Objects. GF BOB occ crcccenscccccesoscevesce 175 
First Lessons in Numbers. 98 peges............25 cts. | . 
Kutelicetual Arithmetic. 214 pages...0........45 cts. | Heary N. Day’s Series. 
ool Arithmetios. +60 pages-.95 cts. | 
Of Methods. 75 pages.............00.. 025 cts. Ammovionss Speller. 168 pages.......0..cécccccccees 25 
OUNE COMPOSET. 203 PAages......4....- csc cocceeceeess I 00 
Sheldon’s New Readers. | English Composition. 336 pages..................... 1 §0 
Milustrated Primer. 62 pages.......00.......--.20 cts, | APE OF Discourse. | 343 pagesieiecr.ccccmnrnens F 50 
| SRR s cts. ‘4 ements 0 WORE. 237 PABes...........ccececeseeessere E50 
Biiwetvated First Reader ee con papas earth ~ = English Literature. 539 pages ............00......+ 2 25 
liustrated Third Reader. 224 pages 75 cts 





Fourth Reader. In press.............. 

Alimstrated Fifth Reader. [np preparation........ 

N. B.—Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. Copies of Text-Books sent for examination on receipt of one-half retail 

p-ice. Address the Publishers, or the following agencies of their Educational Department. Boston: Gilman H. Tucker, 

care of Messrs, bape, * re. Brown & Co. Creverann, O.: Alexander Forbes, Agent for Ohio, Pirrssurcu, Pa.: BH. 

L. Gourley, 115 Wood Street. Curcaco: @ S. Cook & Thos. Charlies, care of Hadley Brothers. St. Louis: 
Madison Kk, 708 Chestnut Street. Kansas: Thos Scholes, Leavenworth, 


SURIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York. 


Sheldon’s Phonic Charts. Ten Charts in Set,..$5 00 
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eee _._ Pennsylvania's Favorite Again Endorsed. Ba 


THE 


NEw PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


SOLID CURVED BACK § FOOT-REST. 
ITS FOURTH SUCCESSIVE ANNUAL ADOPTION BY THE BOARD OF PUBLIC 


EDUCATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 
An Endorsement Unequaled by any other Schcol Desk in the United States. 


aa@- Seats for over 20,6000 Pupils ordered and now in use in Public Schools of the City. «yg 














«JIHLOD,, AHL 
«JIHLOD,, AHL 

















This popular and complete School Desk has been in use in the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia since 1871. On the 19th of February, 
1874, it was Re-adopted for the current year, thus again receiving 
an emphatic acknowledgment of its many unequaled merits. 

Correspondence invited and full descriptive catalogues of above, with all desired 
information relative to School Furnishing, sent on application. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO.,) Nos. 512 Arch & 511 North Sts., os§ 
es School Furnishers, Philadelphia. a 
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YOUNG MEN 


WHO ARE OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


o—_ 


Young Men about Engaging in Business. 





Young Men Desiring Advanced Positions. 





YOUNG MEN, and all who would secure a 
Practical Preparation for Business Life can find 
superior advantages at the 


CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


1131 Chestnut St., Corner of 12th, Philadelphia. 





This is the longest established, best organized, and most largely attended Commercial College in the city. 
It was founded in 1844 and incorporated in 1855. The practical value of its course of instruction has been 
tested by long experience. Many of our ablest and most successful bankers, merchants, manufacturers and 
business men are among its graduates. The qualifications for business gained here have proved a fortune 
to hundreds of young men. Its reputation for thorough and valuable instruction extends over the whole 
country. A diploma of the institution is one of the best recommendations a young man can have for ob- 
taining a a situation, Numerous applications are received from business houses for its students. The course 
of Instruction comprises. 

BOOK KEEPING in all its styles and varieties in accordance with the practice of the best account- 
ants and business men, and adapted to the different departments of business, including 


Wholesale, Real Estate, Steamboating, Foreign Shippin 
Retail, Jobbing, Co’y Speculating, J oint Stock be.. om 
Professional, Importing, Commission, Banking, 
Mechanical, Manufacturing, D.mestic Shipping, Ete., Etc. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE. From the first the student performs those practical operations which 
give skill and readiness in actual transactions. He makes out invoices, gives his receipts and orders, draws 
and accepts drafts and bills of exchange, writes letters on business subjects, writes out and remits state- 
ments, accounts-current, account-sales, etc., makes out balance-sheets, etc,, etc. The College Bank is pro- 
vided with its own checks, certificates, etc., and issues its own beautifully engraved currency, The student 
opens a bank account, receives his bank and check books, makes deposits, draws checks, leaves notes 
for collection, gets notes discounted, and in turn keeps the books of a bank. He thus becomes familiar 
with every variety of commercial and bank paper, and the various processes of exchange and business 
dealings. 

PENMANSH#HIP is taught by a penman whose whole attention is devoted exelusively to this de- 
partment, and superior facilities are possessed for imparting free, rapid and beautiful style of writing. 

COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, the best short and rapid methods in actual use, includ- 
ing rapid addition and multiplication, interest accounts, averaging, foreign exchange, etc., etc. 

Also, Commercial Law, Political Economy, etc, 


Open all the year. Students received at any time, and assisted in finding suitable 
boarding places if desired. 
s@> Circulars and Information Sent Free. eg 


Address, J. GROESBECK, Principal. 
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be Pennsylvania’ s “Favorite’’ Again Endorsed. Ba 


THE 


NEw PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


SOLID CURVED BACK § FOOT-REST. 


ITS FOURTH SUCCESSIVE ANNUAL ADOPTION, 


BY THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 
An Endorsement Uneqnalled by any other Schcol Desk in the United Stater, 


4@ Seats for over 20,000 Pupils ordered and now in use in Public Schools of the City. -@ 
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*.*This popular and complete School Desk has been in use in the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia since 1871, On the roth of February, 1874, it was Re-adopted for the current year, thus 
again receiving an emphatic acknowledgment of its many unequalled merits. 


Correspondence invited and full descriptive catalogues of above, with all desired information relative to | 
School Furnishing, sent on application. 


FOUR STYLES QF COMMON SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


J. A. BANCROFT & CO.,) Nos. 5:2 Arch & 511 North Sts., ang 
School Furnishers. J Philadelphia, Penna. A 
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AND ALL WHO WOULD SECURE 
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Practical Preparation for Business Life 
Can find Superior Advantages 


e2xAT THExss 





CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


1131 Chestnut St., Corner of 12th, Philadelphia. 





his is the longest established, best organized, and most largely attended Commercial College in the city. 

It was founded in 1844 and incorporated in 1855. The practical value of its course of instruction has 

been tested by long experience. Many of our ablest and most successful bankers, merchants, manu- 

facturers and business men are among its graduates. The qualifications for business gained here have 

proved a fortune to hundreds of young men. Its reputation for thorough and valuable instruction extends 

over the whole country. A diploma of the institution is one of the best recommendations a young man can 

yave for obtaining a a situation, Numerous applications are received from business houses for its students. 

The course of Instruction comprises. 

BOOK KEEPING in all its styles and varieties in accordance with the practice of the best account- 

ants and business men, and adapted to the different departments of business, including 


Wholesale, Real Estate, Steamboating, Foreign Shipping, 
Retail, Jobbing, Co’y Speculating, Joint Stock Co., 
Professional, Importing, Commission, Banking, 
Mechanical, Manufacturing, Dumestic Shipping, Etc., Ete. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE. From the first the student performs those practical operations which 
give skill and readiness in actual transactions. He makes out invoices, gives his receipts and orders, draws 
and accepts drafts and bills of exchange, writes letters on business subjects, writes out and remits state- 
ments, accounts-current, account-sales, etc., makes out balance-sheets, etc., etc. The College Bank is pro- 
vided with its own checks, certificates, etc., and issues its own beautifully-engravei currency, The student 
opens a bank account, receives his bank and check books, makes deposits, draws checks, leaves notes 
for collection, gets notes discounted, and in turn keeps the books of a bank. He thus becomes familiar 
with every variety of commercial and bank paper, and the various processes of exchange and business 
dealings. 

PENMANSGIP is taught by a penman whose whole attention is devoted exclusively to this de- 
partment, and superior facilities are possessed for imparting free, rapid and beautiful style of writing. 

COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, the best short and rapid methods in actual use, inelud- 
ing rapid addition and multiplication, interest accounts, averaging, foreign exchange, etc., etc 

Also, Commercial Law, Political Economy, etc, 


Open all the year. Students received at any time, and assisted in finding suitable 
boarding places if desired. 


s@> Circulars and Information Sent Free. eg 
Address, J. GROESBECK, Principal. 
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